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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 201.—18 MARCH, 1848. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Tne subject of the ether discovery has now 
been before the public for more than a year ; pam- 
phlets have been published, and evidence in various 
shapes exhibited, by those who claim to be the dis- 
coverers ; and it may now fairly be presumed that all 
the material evidence bearing upon the question has 
been produced. The trustees of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, a board of twelve gentlemen of 
the highest consideration in the community, have 
made a thorough investigation of the question, 
through their committee, and published a unani- 
mous report. This report has been unanimously 
accepted by the corporation. These gentlemen 
have had great advantages, independent of their 
personal characters and qualities, for conducting a 
thorough and impartial inquiry. They are on 
the spot where the discovery was made, have had 
personal interviews with the two claimants, (Drs. 
Jackson and Morton,) and with the most important 
witnesses. They are none of them physicians, or 
engaged in similar pursuits with either of the 
claimants ; and whatever influences may attend 
previous scientific distinction and personal ac- 
juaintance, were against the claimant in whose 
favor they have given their decision. 

One of the ‘claimants, Dr. Jackson, has refused 
to submit his cause to any tribunal whatever; so 
that we can hardly hope that a decision will be 
obtained, carrying with it more weight than that 
which we now have before us. 

Under these circumstances, a number of persons, 
satisfied of Dr. Morton’s right to the title of dis- 
coverer, and desirous of having all the material 
facts, arguments, and documents, collected and put 
into a single pamphlet, in an orderly manner, and 
under some degree of personal responsibility, have 
requested me to perform this duty. I undertake it 
as a professional service, and I desire to have it so 
understood by the public. I am responsible so far 
as this: that I feel bound to thoroughness and ac- 
curacy, and to introduce no evidence that I do not 
believe to be worthy of credit. 

Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr. 

30 Court St., Feb. 22, 1848. 





CHAPTER I, 


PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE ON THIS SUBJECT—-NATURE 
OF THE DISCOVERY. 


In order to an understanding of the question at 
issue, it is necessary to direct our attention to two 
points. Ist. What was known on the subject, 
before this discovery was made? 2d. What is 
the precise thing that makes this a discovery * 

Unless we start with a clear idea on these two 
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points, we can examine the evidence and reason- 
ings to very little purpose. 

I. What was known before this discovery ? 

In the specification accompanying the first pa- 
tent, sigued by both Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton, 
is this passage- — 


It has been known that the vapors of some, if 
not all, of these chemical distillations, particularly 
those of sulphuric ether, when breathed or intro- 
duced into the lungs of an animal, have produced a 
peculiar effect upon its nervous system; one which 
has been supposed to be analogous to what is usu- 
ally termed intoxication. It has never (to our 
knowledge) been known until our discovery, that 
the inhalation of such vapors, (particularly those 
of sulphuric ether,) would produce insensibility to 
pain, or such a state of quiet of nervous action as to 
render a person or animal incapable toa great extent, 
if not entirely, of experiencing pain while under the 
action of the knife or other instrument of operation 
of a surgeon, calculated to produce pain. This is 
our discovery. 


In other words, both the contending parties 
admit that it was known thatthe inhaling of ether 
vapors would produce “‘a peculiar effect,’ but 
deny that it was known that this “‘ peculiar effect’’ 
amounted to that extraordinary degree of insensi- 
bility—that death of all sensibility—which the 
experiments in Boston demonstrated. 

Dr. J.C. Warren, in his work on Etherization, 
(Boston, 1848,) says, (p. 2,) “‘ The general prop- 
erties of ether have been known for more than 
a century, and the effect of its inhalation, in pro- 
ducing exhilaration and insensibility, has been 
understood for many years, not only by the scien- 
tific, but by young men in colleges and schools, 
and in the shop of the apothecary, who have fre- 
quently employed it for these purposes.”’ 

Dr. Beddoes, in his work on Factitious Airs, 
published at Bristol in 1795-6, gives several com- 
munications from Dr. Pearson, on the inhalation 
of ether. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, who had experimented in 
this direction, says: ‘‘ As nitrous oxide, in its 
extensive operation, appears capable of destroying 
physical pain, it may probably be used with advan- 
tage during surgical operations in which no great 
effusion of blood takes place.”’ 

Dr. C. T. Jackson, in the pamphlet published 
under his sanction by Dr. M. Gay, in 1847, says, 
that ‘‘ he was early impressed with the remarks of 
Davy concerning the remedial agency of gaseous 
matters.”” 

Dr. Jackson again, in the same pamphlet, p. 5, 
distinctly admits that ‘‘ insensibility produced by 
ether,’ was known to physiologists, and says the 
question was, whether this insensibility was of such 
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a character, and governed by such laws as to be 
safe and useful under severe surgical operations. 
His language is: ‘‘ It yet remained to be ascer- 
tained whether this unconsciousness was so perfect 
that, during its continuance, no pain would be pro- 
duced by wounding instruments.’”’—Ib., p. 10. 

The uses to which the inhalation of ether had 
been put, are various. Pereira’s Mat. Med., (Lon- 
don, 1839,) a work with which Dr. Jackson was 
undoubtedly acquainted, says, ‘‘ The vapor of ether 
is inhaled in spasmodic asthma, chronic catarrh, 
and dyspepsia, whooping-cough ; and to relieve the 
effects caused by the accidental inhalation of chlorine 
gas.” 

Mr. James T. Hodge, a geologist and chemist 
of rising reputation, known to Dr. Jackson, inhaled 
sulphuric ether, as an antidote to chlorine gas, in 
1844, on the advice of Prof. Ellett, who treated it 
simply as the established prescription. 


R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq. 

Dear Sir,—In the summer of 1844 I was 
so unfortunate as to inhale a strong draught of chlo- 
rine at my laboratory in N. York, by which I was 
rendered speechless for several hours. While in 
this condition, Prof. Ellett, of the chemical depart- 
ment in the college at Columbia, S. C., happening 
to call upon me, advised my inhaling sulphuric ether 
as an antidote, which I did with great relief, though 
not to the point of producing insensibility. 

Toes truly, James T. Hopee. 
Boston, February 8, 1848. 


THE ETHER 


Dr. Warren, on Etherization, (pp. 2, 85, 86, and 
87,) shows that the inhaling of ether has been in 
repute, in Europe and America, for more than fifty 
years, for relief in cases of pains, inflammations, and 
spasms. See, also, British and Foreign Review, 
April, 1847. 

Dr. Warren, again, (p. 86,) says, ‘* Monsieur 
Ducos, in Paris, performed some remarkable ex- 
periments with ether on animals early in the last 
year; an account of which is given in the Paris 
Med. Gazette of March, 1846. In these experi- 
ments were exhibited most of the phenomena which 
have since been witnessed in the human body.” 

H. Chambert’s work, entitled, “Des Effets 
Physiologiques et Thérapeutiques des Ethers,”’ 
recently published at Paris, describes the experi- 
ments of M. Dauriol, in 1832, to produce insensi- 
bility, by inhalation, from a sponge, dipped in warm 
water, which had previously been three times sat- 
urated in “‘ le suc de la jusquiame, du datura stra- 
monium, de la petite ciqoué ou de la laitue 
vireuse,”’ and dried after each saturation in the 
sun. He says the patients were immediately 
thrown into a sleep, more or less profound, accord- 
ing to their nervous sensibility, and describes them 
as “‘entiérement impassible pendent |’opération 
qu’on lui fait subir.” 

Robert Collyer tried experiments in Boston, in 
1843, to produce insensibility by the inhalation of 
the vapors of narcotics and stimulants, and pub- 
lished a work on the subject. 

In the autumn of 1844, Dr. Horace Wells of 
Hartford, Conn., came to Boston and performed an 
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experiment with the direct object of producing, by 
inhalation, such a degree of insensibility, as to be 
useful under painful dental operations. He used 
the nitrous oxide gas, pursuant to the hint of Sir 
H. Davy. 

This experiment was made before a large com- 
pany, Dr. Morton being present ; and, as the exper- 
iment was an entire failure, it subjected Dr. Wells 
to a good deal of ridicule, as well as Dr. Morton, 
who, being then a student in the Medical College, 
had introduced Dr. W.to several members. ‘This 
experiment and its object were not only known to 
Dr. Warren and the medical class, but, then or 
soon after, to Dr. C. T. Jackson, and to Dr. Hay- 
ward, and other physicians ; and, in fact, was mat- 
ter of considerable notoriety. It was alluded to in 
the conversation between Dr. Morton and Mr. 
Metcalf in the early summer of 1846, hereafter 
referred to. 

We think, then, it may be stated, in justice to 
all parties, that the following things were known 
before the discovery in question, viz.: 

1. That the inhalation of ether would produce 
insensibility. 

2. The idea of producing insensibility, by inha- 
lation, for the prevention or mitigation of pain in 
surgical operations, had been presented on high 
authority. 

3. Experiments had been made for this purpose, 
but not satisfactorily, with nitrous oxide gas, with 
vegetable decoctions, and with various narcotics ; 
and books had been published on the subject. 

4. Inhalation of ether, as an antidote to chlorine 
gas, and in various cases of pain, spasms, &c., 
temporary or chronic, was an established: prescrip- 
tion. 

On the other hand, it was Not KNOWN, that the 
insensibility produced by inhaling ether was of such 
a character and degree, and governed by such laws, 
as to be of great value in the most painful opera- 
uons. 

What remained to be proved was, in fact, a 
problem of three parts. 

1. The degree to which this insensibility could 
be carried. 

2. The safety with which this could be done, 
and the general effects attending it. 

3. The use this state could be put to, in cases 
of painful operations. 

It will be observed that these are things which 
could be demonstrated only by actual experiment. 
This was a case in which scientific deductions, 
notions, or hypotheses, could discover nothing, es- 
tablish nothing. It is one of those discoveries 
which are made by courageous, persevering men ; 
and for which no extraordinary degree of scientific 
attainment is necessary. 

II. What is the specific thing that makes this a 
discovery ? 

Having settled what was known before, and 
knowing what was in fact proved here, we have 
no difficulty in settling what is the gist of the dis- 
covery. 

It is that the inhalation of sulphuric ether will 
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produce such a degree of insensibility that the most 
severe operations may be performed without pain. 

That which constitutes the miracle of this dis- 
covery—that before which the whole scientific 
world had bowed, as to a revelation of a new law 
in nature—is the extent and completeness of this 
insensibility, and the safety with which it is pro- 
duced. 

Bearing in mind, then, that since Davy’s time 
no claim as discoverer can be allowed for merely 
suggesting or experimenting upon the idea of pro- 
ducing insensibility by inhalation, and that it was 
known to physiologists that the inhaling of ether 
would safely produce a considerable degree of in- 
sensibility, and was useful in cases of pains and 
spasms, we will proceed to trace the history of the 
discovery of this hitherto hidden law. 





CHAPTER II. 


FACTS AGREED—FACTS IN DISPUTE—DR. JACKSON’S 
CLAIM—DR. MORTON’S CLAIM. 

In conducting the examination of a disputed 
question, one of the first steps should be to settle 
what facts are admitted on both sides, and what 
are in dispute. The following facts may be con- 
sidered as admitted, on both sides :— 

1. That on the 30th Sept., 1846, Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton, at his room, No. 19, Tremont Row, Bos- 
ton, administered the vapor of sulphuric ether to 
a patient, and extracted a tooth, the patient being 
in a state of entire insensibility. 

2. Neither Dr. Jackson nor any one in his be- 
half was present at this experiment. 

3. The next day, Dr. Morton called on Dr. 
Jackson, and told him what he had done; which 
was the first information Dr. Jackson had that 
such an experiment had been performed. 

4. Neither Dr. Jackson nor Dr. Morton claim 
to have performed an experiment, of a surgical or 
any other painful operation, under the effect of in- 
halation of ether or any other vapor, previously to 
this one. 

5. The test experiments at the hospital were 
performed on the 16th and 17th October, and 6th 
November. These experiments were conducted 
by Dr. Morton ; neither Dr. Jackson nor any one 
in his behalf being present. None of the physi- 
cians, surgeons, or officers of the hospital had any 
intimation that Dr. Jackson was in any way con- 
cerned in the discovery until after the second ex- 
periment. 

6. The first experiment Dr. Jackson attend 
was at the Broomfield House on the 21st Novem- 
ber, where he was present by invitation, and he 
had been in Boston all the time, since the 30th 
September, with the exception of about a week or 
ten days. 

7. Dr. Jackson does not claim to have adminis- 
tered ether in any case of a surgical operation, up 
to the time of the publication of his pamphlet— 
June, 1847. 

8. On the morning of the 30th September, a 
few hours before the first experiment, a conversa- 
tion tock place between Dr. Morton and Dr. Jack- 
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son, in the Jaboratory of the latter. It is at this 
conversation that Dr. Jackson made all the com- 
munications he claims to have made to Dr. Morton 
upon the subject. 

It is fortunate for the parties and the public that 
the time and place of the only conversation relied 
upon, have been fixed by each claimant, without 
dispute or possibility of change. 

The main facts in controversy are these :— 

Dr. Jackson claims to have discovered, previ- 
ously to his interview with Dr. Morton, this won- 
derful property of ether; admitting, however, that 
he had never actually tried an experiment to test it 
by any painful operation. He claims to have com- 
municated this discovery to Dr. Morton at the inter- 
view, and that Dr. Morton, in his experiments at his 
office and at the hospital, was only his (Dr. J.’s) 
agent or instrument ; that these were, in fact, his 
own experiments, upon the maxim, qui facit per 
alium facit per se. In confirmation of this, he al- 
leges that Dr. Morton had no intention of experi- 
menting, in this direction, and was utterly ignorant 
of sulphuric ether, and that he first put it into his 
mind to try an actual experiment, and predicted the 
result that has followed. So entire is Dr. Jack- 
son’s claim of foreknowledge that in his pamphlet 
it is said he expressed no surprise at that result 
which has astonished the world. ‘‘ Dr. Jackson 
expressed no surprise, as he expected this result.” 
—Dr. Gay's pamphlet, p. 13. 

Dr. Morton, on the other hand, says, that ever 
since Dr. Wells’ attempt in 1844-45, his atten- 
tion had been at times turned in this direction ; 
that he had made experiments of inhaling gases 
and mixtures, and, particularly, that he had. tried 
ethers, and sulphuric ether, in the summer of 
1846 , that he had read somewhat and made in- 
quiries as to the properties of ethers ; that when 
he went to Dr. Jackson he was in the course of a 
direct experiment, and went to get from him an 
instrument, and any additional information Dr. J. 
might have as to the known properties of ether, 
without too far developing his own plans and ob- 
jects; that Dr. Jackson gave him no information 
beyond what was in print, and could have been 
obtained of other well-informed chemists, and 
described the effects of ether in the same language 
that has been used in the books ; that, in all his 
experiments, at his office and at the hospital, he 
acted solely on his own responsibility and account, 
Dr. Jackson being in no way committed to them, 
or responsible for their results, nor, even, so far as 
Dr. Morton knows, aware that they were going on. 

After these preliminary statements we ask the 
reader's attention to the evidence, and a few neces- 
sary accompanying remarks. 





CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY UP TO THE TIME OF 
THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN DRS. JACKSON AND 
MORTON. 

Dr. W. T. G. Morton, at the time of the ex- 
periments, was about twenty-six years of age, and 
had been for several years a practising dentist in 
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Boston, of unusually extensive reputation for his time 
of life. Heisa married man, with a family, having 
married into a highly respectable and well-known 
family in Connecticut. He has never received a 
college education, and did not prepare himself, in 
early youth, for one of the learned professions. He 
acquired a competent knowledge of dentistry, and 
attended two full courses of medical lectures in 
Boston, including those of the professor of chemis- 
try. The certificates of this attendance he has now 
in his possession. To acquire additional knowl- 
edge of chemistry, he entered Dr. C. T. Jackson's 
office, and boarded in his family, in 1844. Dr. 
Jackson gave Dr. Morton the following certificate, 
to aid him in gaining admittance to the American 
Society of Dental Surgeons : 

To the Secretary of the Executive Committee of the 

American Society of Dental Surgeons : 

Mr. W. T. G. Morton, dentist, entered his name 
with me asa student of medicine, March 20th, 1844, 
and attended to practical anatomy, in the Massachu- 
setts Medical College, during the winter of that 
year; where he dissected with diligence and zeal, 
and paid special attention to the anatomy of the head 
and throat—parts of human anatomy particularly 
important to the surgeon dentist. He also studied 
Bell’s and other standard works on anatomy, and 
attended the lectures of Drs. Warren, Hayward, 
and other professors. 1 would recommend him as 
a suitable person for admission as a dental surgeon. 
He is a skilful operator in dentistry, both in the 
surgical and mechanical pe ray sae, and has studied 
the chemical properties of the ingredients required 
for the manufacture of artificial teeth. 

Cuaries T. Jackson, M. D. 


Dr. Morten was, for a while, in partnership with 
Dr. Horace Wells, but this connection was dis- 
solved, and Dr. Wells established himself in Hart- 
ford, Conn. In December, 1844, Dr. Wells came 
to Boston, and requested Dr. Morton to introduce 
him to the officers of the Medical College, in order 
that he might make some remarks, and try his ex- 
periment to produce insensibility by the inhalation 
of nitrous oxide gas. 

Dr. Warren on Etherization, (p. 85,) cited ante, 
says, ‘“‘ Sir Humphrey Davy himself successfully 
employed the inhalation of nitrous oxide for the 
relief of pain. In this country, Dr. Horace Wells, 
of Connecticut, made many trials of this gas in 
1844. In the autumn of that year he came to 
Boston, and, in company with Dr. Morton, visited 
me at the Medical College, for the purpose of re- 
questing that the medical class should have an 
opportunity of hearing some remarks on the use of 
the nitrous oxide for the prevention of pain. These 
remarks were actually made, and at a subsequent 
day a trial of the gas took place.” 

This trial was the extraction of a tooth. Dr. 
Morton was present. Dr. Wells, in his pamphlet, 
admits this to have been a failure. Dr. Wells 
does not profess to have tried, or made any allusion 
to, the use of ether, at this time. 

Dr. Morton, in his memoir to the French 
Academy, says, that after this experiment his mind 
was frequently directed to this subject, and that he 
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read books, and made inquiries, occasionally, bear- 
ing upon it. Of this, we have, besides his own 
statement, the evidence of the following bill, which 
shows that, about six weeks after Dr. Wells’ ex- 
periment, he purchased several books, some of 
which contained information on the subject of ether, 
and, among others, Pereira’s Mat. Med., referred 
to above. 
Boston, May 3, 1845. 

Dr. Morton, 


Bought of Benj. B. Mussey, 


1 Hooper’s Dict’y, ‘ $3 00 
1 a Surgery, : ° . : = 
1 Carpenter’s Physiology, 5 
1 Charchill’s Mid, . 3 25 
1 Wilson’s Anat., 3 25 
1 Watson’s Pract., 3 00 
18 75 

1 Pereira’s Mat. Med., . 6 50 
25 25 

1 Webster’s Chem., . ° ° . 2 50 
$27 50 

Received Pay’t, &c., B. B. Mussey, 
By &c. &e 


But there is one fact which, we submit to the 
judgment of every reader, raises a fair presumption 
in favor of the truth of this statement. It is well 
known that Dr. Morton has given unusual atten- 
tion to the branch of mechanical dentistry, that is, 
the business of preparing and fitting sets of artificial 
teeth. This requires the extraction of several teeth 
at once, usually a very painful operation : one which 
deters many persons from un ‘ergoing it, and obliges 
many to abandon the attemp: after having entered 
upon it. This is especially the case with delicate 
females. Thus, Dr. Morton had a direct pecuniary 
motive, bearing almost daily upon him, to alleviate 
or annihilate pain under his operations. Probably 
no man has had this motive pressing upon his pe- 
cuniary interests more than the mechanical ‘entist. 
The operations of the surgeon are necessary, and 
are seldom performed until they are inevitable. 
Those of the mechanical dentist are voluntary with 
the patient, mostly mere matter of greater or less 
convenience, of luxury or appearance. This is 
probably the reason why Dr. Wells, whose occu- 
pation had also been chiefly mechanical dentistry, 
rather than any man of science or of the learned 
professions, took up this subject in 1844. 

As it is unnecessary to offer formal proof of 
notorious facts, it may be stated here that Dr. 
Wells, soon after the experiment of 1844, gave up 
dentistry, and was employed variously, part of the 
time in preparing and exhibiting a collection of 
birds, and afterwards as an agent for the sale of 
shower baths. And, still later, he went to Europe 
to purchase pictures for resale in this country ; he 
was there engaged in this enterprise, when he put 
in his claim to this discovery ; and remained in the 
same business until his death, in January, 1848. 

We will now present the evidence on the point, 
that Dr. Morton did experiment upon this subject, 





and for this end, in the summer of 1846, some 
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three months before the interview with Dr. Jack- 
son. In presenting the evidence of Mr. Theoflore 
Metcalf, it is unnecessary to make any remark to a 
Boston public. But for the information of persons 
at a distance we make the following extract from the 
report of the trustees of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, who say that in his professional capacity 
‘*he has long possessed, in the highest degree, the 
confidence and respect of the medical profession ; 
and there is no one in the community whose per- 
sonal character would give higher authority to any 
statement of facts distinctly and positively made.” 


Mr. Theodore Metealf—in a note to Dr. Morton, 
dated Dec. 20, 1847—says, ‘‘ I can only state, that 
I remember to have met you at Mr. Burnett’s store 
early in the summer of 1846, and to have hada 
conversation with you in regard to the medicinal 
qualities of sulphuric ether, a quantity of which you 
were then purchasing. I cannot, as you desire, 
give the precise date, but know it to have been pre- 
vious to oe 6, as I left Boston on that day for a 
tour, from which I have but a few weeks returned.”’ 
Mr. Metcalf also, subsequently, sent the following 
letter. 


Boston, Jan. 26, 1848. 

Sir—In answer to your inquiry respecting the 
nature of my interview with Mr. Morton, I can only 
add to my note of December 20, that the conversa- 
tion was commenced by some inquiry on his part, 
concerning the nature and effects of sulphuric ether, 
a vial of which he then held in his hand. 

In answer to his several questions, I gave him 
such information as he could have obtained from any 
intelligent apothecary at that time, and also related 
to him some personal experience as to its use as a 
substitute for the nitrous oxide ; adding the then gen- 
i received opinion, that its excessive inhalation 
would produce dangerous, if not fatal consequences. 
Some reference was made—but whether by Mr. Mor- 
ton or myself, I cannot remember—to the unsuccess- 
ful experiments of his former partner, Mr. Wells, with 
the nitrous oxide. It was one of those casual con- 
versations which quickly pass from the mind; and 
it was for the first time recalled to my memory, upon 
seeing, months after, in a French journal, an account 
of the anesthetic effects of ether, the discovery of 
which was ascribed by the writer to a Boston den- 
tist. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
saa obedient mee. 


Tueopore Metcatr. 
N. I. Bowditch, Esq. 


Mr. Metealf sailed for Europe July 6, 1846, in 
the ship Joshua Bates, and was absent, on a tour, 
until shortly before writing the above letters. This 
accounts for so material evidence having been de- 
layed, and Dr. Morton says that he had forgotten 
having held any such conversation until reminded 
of it by Mr. Metealf, after his return. 

This evidence puts the date, fortunately, beyond 
all question ; and 1t may be considered as estab- 
lishing these facts ; viz. : 

That Dr. Morton purchased a vial of sulphuric 
ether at Mr. Burnett’s early in the summer of 1846, 
certainly before July 6th. 

That he made inquiries as te its effects on the 
system, with reference both to the danger attend- 
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ing its use, and to the state in which it would put 
the person who inhaled it. 

That this was connected with the unsuccessful 
experiment of Dr. Wells, to produce insensibility 
by nitrous oxide gas. 

And, lastly, that Dr. Morton could not have 
been utterly ignorant of suphuric ether and its ef- 
fects on the 30th of September following. 

Can there be a doubt that, at this time, Dr. 
Morton at least had in his mind the idea, that the 
result which Dr. Wells failed to produce by nitrous 
oxide, might be produced by sulphuric ether ? 

In offering the deposition of Mr. Francis Whit- 
man, we make the following extracts from the 
trustees’ report. And we remark, once for all, that 
when we thus present vouchers for the character 
of any witness, it must be understood that we do it 
for the information of persons to whom he is a 
stranger. 

‘* Francis Whitman, one of these deponents, has 
recently died; his truthfulness seems to be un- 
questionable.”” And again, ‘‘ Whitman, whose 
character even Dr. Gay admitted to have been 
above suspicion.”” The certificates to the charac- 
ter of Mr. Whitman, in the place where he was 
born and passed his childhood and early youth, and 
where his family is of high standing and worth, are 
couched in the strongest terms, and are from per- 
sons holding public offices of trust and honor. 


Boston, March 25, 1847. 

I, Francis Whitman, of Boston, in the county of 
Suffolk, and State of Massachusetts, student at den- 
at , on oath depose and say— 

hat I have often heard Dr. Morton speak about 
discovering some means of extracting teeth without 
pain. This discovery appeared to be the subject 
of his thoughts and investigations during the greater 
part of last year, 7. e., 1846. One day—I think it 
was previous to July, 1846—Dr. M., in speaking 
of the improvements he had made in his profession, 
and of some one improvement in particular, said, if 
he could only extract teeth without pain, he ** would 
make a stir.’’ I replied, that I hardly thought it 
could be done. He said, he believed it could, and 
that he would find out something yet to accomplish 
his purpose. In conversation with Dr. M., some 
time in July, he spoke of having his patients come 
in at one door, having all their teeth extracted with- 
out pain and without knowing it, and then going 
into the next room, and having a full set put in. 

I recollect Dr. Morton came into the office one 
day in great glee, and exclaimed, that he had ‘* found 
it,’’ and that he could extract teeth without pain! 
I don’t recollect what followed ; but, soon after, he 
wanted one of us in the office to try it, and he then 
sent William and Thomas out to hire a man to come 
in and have an experiment tried upon him. After 
all these circumstances happened, Dr. Hayden ad- 
vised Dr. Morton to consult with some chemist in 
relation to this discovery. I went, at Dr. Morton’s 
request, to see if Dr. Jackson had returned, (he 
having been absent from the city,) but found that 
he was still absent. 

I told Dr. Morton I knew what it was that Wil- 
liam had bought, and said it was chloric ether. Dr. 
M. then eaid, he wished to know if ether would 
dissolve India-rubber, and sent William P. Leavitt 
to inquire of Dr. Gay if it would. 
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About this time, Dr. M. asked me to get the 
books on chemistry, and find what they said about 
ether. I did so, and read it over to him, and I 
think he went to Burnett’s to see if he could not 
find something there. 

After the first announcement of the discovery in 
the papers, I went to Dr. Jackson’s, and he spoke 
to me of some notices in the papers ; but, immedi- 
ately after, said he did not ‘care how much Dr. 
M. advertised, if his own name was not drawn in 
with it.”” A week or two after this conversation, 
I was at Dr. Jackson’s when he asked me how we 
got along with the gas. I told him that we got 
along first-rate. He then said, he “‘ did not know 
how it would work in pulling teeth, but knew its 
effects at college upon the students, when the faculty 
had to get a certificate from a physician, that it was 
injurious, to prevent them from using it :” but that 
he “‘ did not know how it would operate in pulling 
teeth.”” Francis WuHitmanN. 


Of Spear and Leavitt, whose affidavits are given 
below, the trustees in their report remark : 
‘Thomas R. Spear, Jr., is highly spoken of, as 
a person of veracity, by Hon. John P. Bigelow, 
and Charles Sprague, Esq., two of our most re- 
spectable citizens. William P. Leavitt is also 
spoken of to the committee, as a credible witness, 
by Nathaniel G. Snelling, Esq., the well-known 
president of the late Massachusetts Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company.”” William Flagg, Esq., 
of West Needham, a justice of the peace and post- 
master, also certifies to the veracity and worth of 
Leavitt. It should be remarked, also, that these 
young men, Whitman, Spear, and Leavitt, are of 
known and respectable connections, New England 
born, with good school and academy educations, 
permanently residing in Boston, and preparing 
themselves for the profession of dentists. 


Boston, March 25, 1847. 

I, William P. Leavitt, of Boston, in the count 
of Suffolk, and State of Massachusetts, on oat 
de and say— 

hat, about one week after Dr. Hayden came to 
practise dentistry in connection with Dr. Morton, 
with whom I was then a student—that is to say, 
about the first of July, 1846—Dr. Morton stepped 
into his back office, much excited, and exclaimed, 
with great animation, (as nearly as I can recollect 
his language,) ‘‘I have got it now. I shall take 
my patients into the front room and extract their 
teeth, and then take them into the back office and 
ut in a new set, and send them off without their 
ohh anything about the operation.”’ 

Some days after this, about the first of August, 
1846, Dr. M. asked Dr. Hayden where he (Dr. 
Morton) could get some very nice pure ether. Dr. 
H. recommended him to send to Brewer, Stevens 
& Co. Dr. Morton then called me out behind the 
screen, and requested me to go down to Brewer, 
Stevens & Co.’s, and get him some pure ether. 
He told me to keep everything to myself. He said 
he wished me to be careful not to let them know 
who it was for, or where | was from or was going 
to. I then bought some ether ; told them it was to 
be sent out of town, and requested them to make 
out the bill in the name of some person in the coun- 
try—whom, I don’t now recollect. 

I brought the ether home and gave it to Dr. Mor- 
ton. A short time after this, he requested me to 
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call on Dr. Gay, and ask him if ether would dissolve 
Indéa-rubber, as he wanted to put some ether into 
an India-rubber bottle or bag. I went to call, but 
could not find his residenee. I returned, and said 
so to Dr. M. the next morning. 

About a week after this, Dr. Morton told me 
that, if I would find a man who would have a tooth 
extracted, and have an experiment tried upon him 
which was perfectly harmless, he would give me 
five dollars, and he sent me out with Thos. R. 
Spear, Jr., for that purpose. We went down to the 
wharves and spoke to a number of persons ; but they 
declined coming; so that, afier some time, we 
returned without bringing any one with us. Dr. 
Morton then asked me to try it; but I refused. He 
then said that he had taken it, and that it was per- 
fectly harmless, and that he wanted some one else 
to take it, that he might sez how it operated. Dr. 
Hayden said, ‘‘ Tom will take it ;’’ but he said no, 
he had no teeth he wished extracted. But he finally 
said, ‘‘I will take some, won’t you?”? We both 
took it the same evening, inhaling it from a handker- 
chief. Thomas took it first, and I stood by him. 
He seemed to fall nearly asleep, so that he dropped 
the handkerchief; and, when he was coming to 
himself, he was very much excited, so that 1 was 
obliged to hold him in the chair. When he came 
to, he seemed perfectly delighted with the sensations 
he had experienced—so much so, that he could not 
find language to express himself. He then per- 
suaded me to inhale it. I told him I would, if he 
would leave the room, as he did, when I took it with 
much the same effects. a ey 


Boston, March 25th, 1847. 

I, Thomas R. Spear, Jun., of Boston, in the State 
of Massachusetts, depose and say— 

That, about the first of August, 1846, at request 
of Dr. Morton, I inhaled a portion of ether, which 
William P. Leavitt brought from Brewer, Stevens, 
and Co.’s, in a demijohn, in Dr. Morton’s office. 
The rest of the young men in the office were afraid 
to take it ; but, having taken what I sup to be 
the same before, at the Lexington Academy, I did 
not hesitate to take it when I learned what it was. 

About a week after the ether was purchased of 
Brewer, Stevens, and Co., Dr. Morton was expect- 
ing some persons at his office to witness an experi- 
ment, and he then offered me a sum of money if I 
would be present and inhale the ether. I went 
home and consulted my parents, and they advised 
me not to go. I have often heard Dr. M. say that, 
when he had completed his invention for extracting 
teeth without pain, he should be satisfied. 

Ever after Dr. Hayden came into the office, Dr. 
Morton seemed wholly absorbed in making this 
discovery, and had a number of bottles, an India- 
rubber bag, &c., &c., with which he prosecuted his 
experiments in the little room adjoining the front 
office, where he frequently locked himself in. 

Dr. Morton offered me five dollars if I would get 
some one to come into the office and to have an 
experiment tried upon him, of having a tooth ex- 
tracted while under the operation of gas. I went, 
accordingly, down to the wharves, in company with 
Wm. P. Leavitt, in order to get some one for this 
purpose, but did not get any one to have the experi- 
ment tried upon. 

Tuomas R. Spear, Jr. 

We next call attention to the affidavit of Dr. 
Grenville G. Hayden. Samuel Greely, Esq., and 
N. C. Betton, Esq., counsellor at law, both 
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whose statements should carry the greatest weight, 
in written certificates now in the editor’s possession, 
say they have known Dr. Hayden for years, and 
express their belief that he may be relied upon for 
truth and veracity. Benjamin Fisk, Esq., late 
president of the American Bank, and Gilbert 
Brownell and Jeffrey R. Brackett, merchants, all 
residents of Boston, and men of high respectability 
and of the best standing in business, in a certifi- 
eate published in Mr. Warren’s pamphlet, say they 
‘*have been for some years intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Hayden,”’ and certify to their ‘‘ undoubting 
confidence in him for truth and veracity,’’ and their 
belief that he is ‘‘ a gentleman of strict probity and 
truth.” 


Boston, March 25, 1847. 

I, Grenville G. Hayden, of Boston, in the county 
of Suffolk, and State of Massachusetts, dentist, on 
oath depose and say— 

That, about the last of June, 1846, Dr. William 
T. G. Morton called upon me at my office, No. 
23, Tremont Row, and stated to me that he wished 
to make some arrangements with me that would 
relieve him from all care as to the superintendence 
of those employed by him in making teeth, and all 
other matters in his office. He stated, as a reason 
for urging me to superintend his affairs in his office, 
that he had an idea in his head, connected with 
dentistry, which he thought ‘* would be one of the 
greatest things ever known,’’ and that he wished to 
perfect it, and give his whole time and attention to 
its development. Being extremely urgent in the 
matter, | made an engagement with him the same 
day, according to his request. I then asked him 
what his ‘secret’? was. ‘*Oh,” said he, ** you 
will know in a short time.”’ I still insisted upon 
knowing it, and he finally told me the same night 
—to wit, the night of the last day of June, 1846, 
aforesaid—that ‘‘ it was something he had discov- 
ered which would enable him to extract teeth with- 
out pain.’’ I then asked him if it was not what 
Dr. Wells, his former partner, had used; and he 
replied, ‘‘ No! nothing like it ;”’ and, furthermore, 

‘that it was something that neither he, nor any 
one else, had ever used.’’ He then told me he had 
already tried it upon a dog, and described its effects 
upon him, which (from his description) exactly 
sorrespond with the effects of ether upon persons 
who have subjected themselves to its influence, 
under my observation. All this happened in June, 
1846. He then requested me not to mention what 
he had communicated to me. 

About a month after this, or the first of August, 
1846, Dr. Morton asked me where he could get 
some pure ether, and asked me to go to Joseph 
Burnett's apothecary shop, and purchase a four-ounce 
vial full of ether, which he said he wished to carry 
home with him, he being about to leave town for 
Needham, where he then resided. And about the 
same time he explained to me the nature and effects 
of ether, and told me that, if he could get any 
patient to inhale a certain quantity of ether gas, it 
would cause insensibility to the pain of extracting 
teeth, and he tried to induce me to take it. Dr. 
Morton said he had breathed it himself, and it would 
do no harm; and he at the same time tried to 
induce three young men in the office to take the 
gas. This was in August, 1846. He was contin- 
ually talking about his discovery to me. From the 
time ] engaged with Dr. M. as aforesaid, he fre- 
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quently stated to me that he had nearly perfected 
every department in dentistry, save extracting teeth 
without pain, and that he was determined to ac- 
complish that also. But towards the last of Sep- 
tember following, he intimated to me that, in some 


‘particulars, his discovery did not work exactly 


right, and, in my presence, was consulting his books 
to ascertain something further about ether. 

Upon this, I recommended him to consult some 
chemist on the subject. Dr. Morton then sent 
Francis Whitman to see if Dr. Jackson was at 
home, but Francis returned, and said that Dr. J. 
was not at home. The next day, however. which 
was about the last of September, 1846, Dr. M. 
said that he had that day seen Dr. Jackson, and 
derived from him a hint by which Dr. M. thought 
he could remove the only remaining difficulty. Dr. 
M. said that, in his interview with Jackson, the 
subject of nitrous oxide gas and of ether gas, and 
atmospheric air, was freely talked of, as having an 
effect on the imagination of the patient, and various 
experiments which had been tried with these gases 
on students at Cambridge college ; also, the exper- 
iments of Dr. Wells and himself together, with the 
nitrous oxide gas; but that he withheld from Dr. 
Jackson the fact that he had been experimenting on 
ether gas before. The same day, Dr. Morton told 
me that he had just tried ether again—in accordance 
with Jackson’s hint—on himself, and that he had 
remained insensible seven or eight minutes, by the 
watch. 

The first successful experiment upon any patient 
was made September 30th, 1846, by inhaling ether 
through a folded cloth, and on that occasion a tooth 
was extracted without pain. We tried repeated 
experiments with the same means subsequently, 
and they all resulted in total failures. Dr. M. said 
that Dr. Jackson recommended a certain apparatus, 
which he lent Dr. Morton from his laboratory, con- 
sisting of a glass tube of equal size throughout, 
having a neck, and being about three feet long. 
This was likewise a total failure. So far, all our 
experiments, with one exception, proving abortive, 
we found that a different apparatus must be obtained, 
and it was at this time that Dr. M. procured, from 
Mr. Wightman, of Cornhill, a conical glass tube, 
with which, by inserting a sponge saturated with 
ether in the larger end, we had better success, and 
our experiments began to assume a more promising 
aspect. 

Still, our success was not uniform, and far from 
perfect. At this time, Dr. M. suggested that our 
failures might be owing to the fact that, in all our 
experiments so far, the patient had breathed the 
expired vapor back into the vessel, thus inhaling the 
same over and over. He then stated that the 
expired air should pass off into the surrounding 
atmosphere, and wished me to make a pattern for 
an apparatus, by which the air should pass into the 
vessel, combine with the ether, be inhaled into the 
lungs, and the expired air thrown off into the room. 
The idea, as thus forced upon him, and communi- 
cated to me, was fully elaborated, and corresponds 
most accurately with the apparatus now in use in 
this country and in Europe, and for which Dr. M. 
has applied for letters patent. I replied, that he 
had explained his idea so clearly that he would have 
no difficulty in directing a philosophical-instrument 
maker to manufacture a proper inhaler at once, 
without a pattern, and recommended to him Mr. 
Chamberlain, in School street, to whom he applied 
accordingly, and who made, as thus desired, the 





first inhaler. And with such an apparatus, we 
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have had almost uniform success to this day, the 
results of which are known to the world. 

And I will here state that, on the evening of the 
30th of September, after the first experiment had 
been made with success, Dr. Morton spoke about 
going to the hospital and using the ether there, and 
thus bring out the new discovery. After several 
other successful experiments, the question came up 
anew, how to introduce it to the world, when Dr. 
M. stated, that Dr. Jackson had declined to coun- 
tenance it, or aid in bringing it out, and then he 
(Dr. M.) said he would see Dr. Warren, and have 
his discovery introduced into the Massachusetts 
General oe ag He went out and soon returned, 
stating that Dr. W. had agreed to afford him an 
opportunity to apply the vapor, as soon as practi- 
cable, in the hospital. 

For more than four weeks after our first experi- 
ment, it was well understood, and often spoken of 
in the office, that Dr. Jackson repudiated all share, 
pretence of, or interest in, the discovery. He was 
never in Dr. M.’s office during all our experiments, 
to my knowledge, until the 2ist of October, and I 
never knew that Dr. M. advised with Dr. J. as 
much as with many others, or in fact but once. 

Grenvinte G. Haypen. 


In corroboration of the statements as to the con- 
nection Dr. Morton formed with Dr. Hayden and 
his object in forming it, the editor offers his own 
letter to Mr. Bowditch, one of the trustees, and 
that of his kinsman, Francis Dana, Jr., M. D., taken 
from the trustees’ report. 


30, Court-street, Jan. 8, 1848. 

7 dear Sir—On the 30th June, 1846, Dr. W. 
T. G. Morton came to my office, in company with 
Dr. G, G. Hayden, to have a contract drawn, the 
object of which was to provide, that Dr. — 
should take the entire charge of Dr. Morton’s busi- 
ness for a time, in order that Dr. M. might be able 
to give his attention to something else. Dr. Mor- 
ton did not state what it was that he was engaged 
upon; but my impression, founded on my own 
recollection alone, is very strong, that he said it 
was something of great importance, which, if suc- 
cessful, would revolutionize the practice of dentis- 
try. 1am entirely confirmed in this impression by 
Dr. F. Dana, whose note on the subject I enclose. 
It was agreed that I should keep the instrument, 
and I have it now before me. It bears date June 
30, 1846, and was to take effect the next day. 
The charge in my account-books for drawing the 
contract is of the same date. 

Truly your friend and servant, 
Ricup. H. Dana, Jun. 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, Esq. 


Note enclosed in the preceding.—To R. H. Dana, 
Jun. : Dear Sir,—During the summer of 1846, in the 
course of a conversation on the subject of dentistry, 

ou mentioned to me that Dr. Morton had told you 

e was engaged upon something of great conse- 

uence, which would revolutionize the practice of 

entistry. This conversation was during the ex- 
treme hot weather of that summer, a long time 
before the discovery of the effect of ether, in pro- 
ducing insensibility during operations, was an- 
nounced ; I should say, so well as I can judge, 
‘between two and three months. 

Jan. 10, 1848. Fras. Dana, Jun. 


In justice to Messrs. Brewers, Stevens, and 
‘Cushing, from whom Dr. Morton obtained the 
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ether in August, it should be said, that they are 
large dealers, selling articles of every grade of 
excellence, and the purchaser was perhaps not 
sufficiently specific in his requirements. Highly 
rectified ether was also quite rare at this time. 

Dr. Morton contends that if this ether had been 
highly rectified and of the best quality, he should 
have made the discovery in August, before seeing 
Dr. Jackson. As evidence of the character of 
this ether Dr. Morton offers the following certifi- 
cates :— 


Boston, June 22d, °47. 

Examination of Mr. Leonard’s liquid :— 

It is essentially an — ae sulphuric ether. It 
contains more impurities than usual in the best ethers 
sold at the druggi The proportion of alcohol is 
very large, not far from a quarter part of the liquid 
being this substance. It contains, beside the other 
impurities of common ether, particularly sulphur 
acids. It contains a trace of oil of wine. 

Martin Gay. 

P.S. The above general information is given, 
not knowing the object of the examination. 


Boston, June 22d, 1847. 
At the request of Mr. G. G. Hayden, I hereby 
certify that the contents of a demijohn, handed me 
by him, is unrectified sulphuric ether. 
Joserx Burnett. 


I certify that the ether—analyses of which are 
given above—has been constantly in my possession 
since August last, and is the same brought by Wm. 
P. Leavitt from Brewer, Stevens & Co.’s, as 
stated in his affidavit. 

Grenvitte G. Hayoen. 

Boston, June 22, 1847. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE INTERVIEW WITH DR. JACKSON. 


The great points of inquiry as to this inter- 
view are, — 

The intention, the animus, with which Dr. 
Morton sought out Dr. Jackson, and the precise 
nature of the communication made by Dr. Jackson 
to him. 

Dr. Morton, in his memorial to the French 
Academy, after describing his experiment with the 
sulphuric ether from Brewers & Co., says : — 


This experiment was early in August, and it be- 
ing hot weather, and, being somewhat out of health, 
I went into the yer and abandoned the experi- 
ments until the middle of September. With the 
autumn and the restoration of health, my ambi- 
tion led me to resume my experiments, and I men- 
tioned to Dr. Hayden that I feared there was so 
much difference in the qualities of ether, that in so 
delicate a matter there would be great difficulty in 
bringing about any generally useful and reliable 
results. 

Thinking that a surer effect might be produced 
by inhaling the ether through some apparatus, I 
called repeatedly on Mr. Wightman, a philosophi- 
cal instrument maker, for the pu of procuring 
or ae ee apparatus. ile examining his 
bags for in ng nitrous oxide gas, the thought 
struck me that I could put the ether into one of 
these, and by making an opening to be closed by a 





valve, for the admission of atmospheric air, could 
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convert it into an inhaling apparatus. Upon second 
thought, I had an impression that ether would dis- 
solve India rubber, and put the question to Mr. 
Wightman. He thought it would. I then put the 
same question as to oil silk. He answered that he 
did not know, but advised me to consult a chemist, 
and named Dr. Jackson. I took from Mr. Wight- 
man a glass tunnel, purchased an India rubber bag 
on my way, and returned to my office. I then sent 
Leavitt to Dr. Gay, a chemist, to ask the simple 
question, whether ether would dissolve India rub- 
ber. He returned, saying that Dr. Gay was not in. 

In the mean time I became satisfied that the bot- 
tle and glass I had were not large enough for my 
purposes, and not wishing to go to unnecessary ex- 
pense, I said to Dr. Hayden that I would borrow 
a gas bag from Dr. Jackson’s emmy He then 
suggested to me to ascertain from Dr. Jackson 
something as to the different qualities and prepara- 
tions of ether, with which he said chemists were 
always familiar. I approved of the suggestion, but 
feared Dr. Jackson might guess what | was exper- 
imenting upon, and forestall me. I went to Dr. 
Jackson, therefore, to procure a gas bag, also with 
the intention of ascertaining something more accu- 
rately as to the different preparations of ether, if I 
should find I could do so without setting him upon 
the same track of experiment with myself. I am 
aware that by this admission I may show myself 
not to have been possessed by the most disinterested 
spirit of philosophic enthusiasm, clear of all regard 
for pervonal rights or benefits; but it is enough 
for me to say, that I felt I had made sacrifices and 
run risks for this ebject ; that I believed myself to 
be close upon it, yet where another, with better 
opportunities for experimenting, availing himself 
of my hints and labors, might take the prize from 
my grasp. 

Mr. Wightman, whose statement we append, is 
well known to scientific men in the United States. 
He is engaged in scientific pursuits, has contrib- 
uted valuable articles to scientific journals, and has 
lectured successfully before many of our public 
institutions. His character for accuracy as well 
as for veracity and intelligence, gives his state- 
ment great value. 


Boston, Feb. 10, 1848. 
N. I. Bowditch, Esq., 
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silk was covered with a preparation of linseed oil, 
which I had no doubt would be acted upon by the 
ether ; but, as I could give him no certain informa- 
tion respecting the effect, I advised him to call upon 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson, who was well versed in 
these matters, and could give him the necessary in- 
formation. He then observed that Dr. Jackson 
was a friend of his; that he had boarded in his 
family ; had been a student with him; and that he 
did not think of it before, but would call upon him. 
A few days after this interview, Dr. Morton came 
to me for some chemical glasses, and appeared in- 
clined to keep from me the purpose for which he 
wished them; but, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, I had no question in my mind but they were 
for experiments with ether. The article he then 
took not answering his purpose, he visited m 
rooms a number of times during the week ; and, 
after trying various articles, he informed me that 
what he wished to have was something which would 
allow ether to be inhaled from it, to produce insen- 
sibility to pain in his dental operations. I inquired 
of him whether this would not injure the lungs. 
He replied that he had tried it himself, and admin- 
ist it without experiencing any ill effects, and 
that Dr. Jackson said that it was not injurious. 
After suggesting various forms for an inhaler, 
we decided upon a tubulated globe receiver into 
which he proposed to put a piece of sponge, to be 
kept saturated with ether, and have the opening 
through which the retort usually enters placed over 
the mouth, and the air admitted. through the tubu- 
lure, or hole for the stopper. I advised him to try 
this, and, if it answered the purpose, to have an 
— vessel made. He then left me, and I 
did not see him again, until one afternoon he called 
upon me in great haste, and begged me to assist 
him to prepare an apparatus with which he could 
administer the ether to a patient at the hospital the 
next day, as Dr. Warren had consented to use it in 
an operation. He appeared much excited; and 
although, from a pressure of other engagements, it 
was very inconvenient for me, yet I consented to 
arrange a temporary apparatus under these circum- 
stances. This apparatus was composed of a quart 
tubulated globe receiver, having a cork fitted into 
it instead of a glass stopper, through which cork a 
pipette or dropping tube was inserted to supply the 
ether as it was evaporated. J then cut several large 
around the cork to admit the air freely into 


Dear Sir, — In answer to your note of yester- | the globe to mix with the vapor, and delivered it to 
day, desiring any information I might be able to| Dr. Morton. 


communicate with regard to Dr. Morton’s applica- 


From this time I have had but one interview with 


tion of ether, 1 am happy to render the following | Dr. Morton, and I regret that I am unable to fur- 


statement for the use 


the trustees of the hos-| nish specific dates for these transactions ; but, from 


pital, which, if it will aid their investigations, is|the variety of articles tried and returned by Dr. 


entirely at their service. 
My acquaintance with Dr. Morton commenced in 


the summer of 1846, when he applied to me for | my books. 


some information upon increasing the security of 
artificial teeth by atmospheric 


Morton, and the trifling value of those taken by 
him at different times, I made no charges to him in 
I am therefore indebted to other cir- 
cumstances for the date of these occurrences, one 


pressure. A short|of which is, that I returned to Boston from the 


time afterwards (I think within a few weeks) he | country with my family on the 28th Sept. 1846; a 
called again, and, in reply to me, stated that he| fact which appears from an actual entry in my 
had abandoned his views on atmospheric pressure, | books. In the cars I met Dr. Morton; and, from 
which he found were erroneous, and was then en-|my recollection of the circumstances at that time, 


i ; I tisfied that the i 
gaged upon ee ee oy —_——_ am sa at the conversation about the effect 


profession. 


some bags of India rubber cloth, made for retaining | to that time. 


of sulphuric ether upon the gas was previous 


My attention was called to the date 


gas, and inquired whether it would do to put sulphu-|and circumstances of this interview in the winter 
ric ether into them. My answer was, that ether|of 1846-7, and I then satisfied myself upon the 
was used to soften rubber, and might dissolve it so | matter. 


as to make the 


bag leak. He then asked me if an 


On the appearance of the article signed “‘ E. W.” 





oiled silk bag would retain it. I told him that the |in the Daily Advertiser of March 5, 1847, in which 
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some allusion was made to me, Dr. Jackson and 
Mr. Peabody called upon me in reference to my 
knowledge of the dates of Dr. Morton’s interviews 
with me. I explained the matter to them at that 
time ; and, although we differed in opinion as to 
the date of Dr. Morton’s first application to me, 
yet I am happy to state that Dr. Jackson has since 
admitted to me, that my view of the dates of the 
transactions was substantially correct, adding that 
he could substantiate his discovery as far back as 
1342. Yours respectfully, 
Josern M. Wicutman. 
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The editor has seen the entry in Mr. Wight- 
man’s book, and finds it to have been contempora- 
neous, followed by others on the 29th and 30th. 
Mr. Wightman has stated to him, as well as to 
the committee of the trustees, the circumstances 
that took place in the cars. He agrees with the 
trustees, that they are such as “ render a mistake 
impossible.”’ 

Mr. Wightman prefers, as a matter of good 
taste, not to publish these details, unless his state- 
ment is questioned, which he understands Dr. 
Jackson does not now do. 

This evidence of Mr. Wightman confirms Dr. 
Morton in one very important particular. It shows 
that it was upon Mr. Wightman’s suggestion, 
that Dr. Morton went to Dr. Jackson, and that 
previously to going to Dr. J. he had provided 
something for inhaling ether, and spoken of what 
he was engaged upon as “‘of great importance in 
his profession.”’ 

It will be observed that Dr. Jackson and his 
student and chief assistant in this controversy, Mr. 
Peabody, regarded the statement of Mr. Wight- 
man, fixing the conversation with Dr. Morton pre- 
viously to Sept. 28th, as material, and endeavored, 
quite earnestly, as Mr. Wightman tells us, to sat- 
isfy him that he was mistaken; and it is not, 
as the trustees in their report observe, until other 
similar evidence had appeared, and he had deter- 
mined to fall back on the discovery of 1842, that 
Dr. Jackson was willing to admit that the confi- 
dence of Mr. Wightman might be well founded. 

We will here depart, a moment, from the reg- 
ular course of events, to say that Dr. Jackson 
was not aware of the existence of any of the pre- 
ceding testimony when he published his claim to 
the exclusive merit of the discovery. None of 
it was obtained until after the appearance of his 
own claim, which was published first in Europe, 
in December, 1846, and known in America in 
February, 1847. Dr. Morton then collected evi- 
dence in self-defence, but at first only the affidavits 
of the young men in his office. Then came Dr. 
Jackson's authoritative pamphlet. After this pam- 
phlet appeared, the very important testimony of 
the Messrs. Eddy, hereafter to be cited, that of 
Mr. Dana, Dr. F. Dana, and Mr. Metcalf, has 
been obtained. We cannot help expressing the 
belief, that had Dr. Jackson known that facts were 
as this evidence shows them to have been, he 
would not have so depreciated Dr. Morton’s claim, 
as to take the course he has. 

We have now brought the evidence and narra- 
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tive down to the time of the interview between 
Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton. At this interview 
Dr. Jackson, in his pamphlet, claims to have im- 
parted his discovery to Dr. Morton, and employed 
him, as his agent, to perform the test operations. 
Dr. Morton denies that Dr. J. communicated to 
him anything more than was then known and in 
print, and generally received among good chemists. 

The question naturally arises, what discovery 
did Dr. Jackson communicate ? 

Dr. Jackson admits that he had performed no 
experiments to test the question. At best it was 
but an idea, an impression, that he could commu- 
nicate. Indeed, Dr. Gay so calls it, in his pam- 
phlet. ‘Dr. Jackson brought forward a long 
cherished idea of his own, which he had previously 
communicated to several persons—his plan for 
the prevention of pain under surgical operations.”’ 

But even putting it at an idea, what degree of 
knowledge or certainty had he»as to that? 

On this point we fortunately have Dr. Jackson’s 
letter to Dr. Gay, in which, of course, the full 
strength of his claim will be set forth. 


Boston, May 1, 1847. 

Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, 1 
offer you the following account of my experiments 
and observations, oa several years ago, on the 
inhalation of vapor of pure sulphuric ether. I was 
previously aware, from the experience of others, and 
from my own experimenis, of the kind of intoxication 
which 1s produced by the inhalation of that vapor. 
It was not known at that time, however, that an in- 
sensibility could be produced by this agent, of safe 
and short duration. 1 moistened a cloth and laid it 
over my mouth and nostrils, and laid myself back 
in a rocking chair, and inhaled the vapor, noticing 
its effects on the system. The first impression was 
that of coolness, then a sensation of warmth and 
exhilaration, with a singular feeling of excitement 
in the chest. This was followed by a loss of con- 
sciousness, from which I in a short time awoke; 
soon afterwards I entirely recovered from the effects 
of the ether. 

I have frequently inhaled the vapor of sulphuric 
ether to relieve the irritation occasioned by breath- 
ing noxious gases. During the winter of 1841-42, 
and not long after the experiment above described, 
I was preparing chlorine gas to be used in a lecture 
before the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic As- 
sociation, and, while collecting the chlorine in large 
glass bottles filled with boiling water and having 
their necks immersed in a pneumatic cistern, my 
assistant, who was holding a bottle, accidentally let 
it fall, and it broke while my face was quite near to 
it. I immediately inhaled a large volume of this 
gas, which nearly suffocated me, so that with great 
difficulty I got into the house. 

As soon as I could get assistance, I sent for 
sulphuric ether and ammonia, and inhaled them al- 
ternately, hoping thus to neutralize the chlorine by 
the hydrogen of the ether, and the acid so formed 
by the ammonia. I received some relief for the 
time, but I was so much depressed, and felt such a 
weight upon my chest, that I feared I should not be 
able to give my lecture. I gave it, however, with- 
out much difficulty. Afterwards still suffering from 
the effects of the chlorine, I thought I would ry 
the ether vapor again, and for a longer time. 
went, therefore, into my office, which is connected 
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with my house, and, taking the bottle of pure sul- 
phuric ether from the laboratory, I soaked a folded 
cloth in it, squeezed it out slightly, and seating my- 
self in a rocking chair, with my feet resting upon 
another chair, 1 commenced inhaling the ether from 
the cloth, which was —— over my mouth and 
nostrils, while my head was laid back against my 
chair, so that I was quite at ease in a fixed position. 
The effects of the inhalation were as before de- 
seribed, excepting that it made me cough at first. 
I was, therefore, led to believe, that the paralysis 
of the nerves of sensation would be so great, during 
the continuance of the insensibility, that a surgical 
operation might be performed upon a patient under 
its influence, without giving him any pain ; for the 
loss of consciousness was cemalahie. perhaps 
resembling that of epilepsy more than any other 
kind of insensibility. I heard afterwards of other 
cases of this insensibility accidentally produced, and 
I became perfectly convinced that the inhalation of 
the ether would be safe ; an opinion first formed 
from my own earlier experiments. I now felt pre- 
pared to recommend the trial of ‘sulphuric ether 
vapor for the prevention of pain in surgical oper- 
ations. The subsequent history of its application 
to that purpose is known to you from the evidence 
of others. I will add, that my interest in the res- 
piration of gases, was first excited by Sir H. Davy’s 
experiments, and that since I became acquainted 
with them, the subject has always seemed to me to 
deserve further investigation. 

I am, with great regard, your friend, 

Cuaries T. Jackson. 

We are not surprised that upon this statement 
the trustees came to their conclusion, that 

‘* Dr. Jackson does not appear to have made any 
discovery, in regard to ether, which was not in 
print in Great Britain some years before.”’ 

Indeed, it is astonishing that with such slender 


himself as having it in his power to communicate 
anything important or new to Dr. Morton. 

In 1842 he had breathed ether, and perceived, 
as Dr. Gay calls it, (p. 7,) “ta peculiar sleep or 
unconsciousness,’’ an effect which thousands have 
experienced before, an effect produced by opium, 
recognized in common intoxication, and in that 
more common phenomenon of sleep, invented before 
the time of Sancho Panza. He made no attempt 
to see if there was insensibility to pain. Indeed, 
we cannot think that the idea of such a thing was 
in his mind. If it had been, he would have made 
some trial of it. 

At a later period, he inhaled ether as an antidote 
for chlorine gas: the established prescription. (See 
Pereira’s Mat. Med., and Mr. Hodge’s letter, 
ante, p. 530.) 

This is all the experience or observation Dr. 
Jackson could communicate to Dr. Morton, in Sept. 
1846. 

Mr. W. F. Channing’s affidavit is only to the 
point of the antidote to chlorine, adding that, while 
he was a studeut with Dr. Jackson, between 1842 
and 1844, ‘I have heard Dr. Jackson speak on 
several occasions of the inhalation of sulphuric 
(hydric) ether, for producing insensibility to pain 
during surgical operations.”’ 
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notion. Doubtless he communicated to his students 

what was known and had been suggested by good 

authorities on this head. Beyond this, he had 

tried nothing and knew nothing. We must in 

charity to him, as a man of common humanity, be- 

lieve that if he had any confidence in such a notion, 

he would have tried an experiment. 

Mr. Joseph Peabody's statement is to the point, 

that in February, 1846, Dr. Jackson advised him 

to inhale sulphuric ether while he had a tooth ex- 

tracted. Mr. Peabody says he asked him what he 

knew upon the subject of the effect of ether, and 

that Dr. Jackson then related to him his two ex- 

periences of several years before, referred to in his 

letter. It is evident that these did not satisfy Mr. 

Peabody, for, after consulting authorities, he de- 

clined doing it. ‘This was evidently one of those 

ordinary suggestions to a person about to undergo a 
sudden, instantaneous pain from the extraction of a 
tooth, to try the deadening, stupefying efiect of ether, 

but not pressed nor supported in such a manner as 
to cause anything to come of it. 

The only other witness produced by Dr. Jack- 
son is Dr. S. A. Bemis, whose statement is as 
follows :— 

In September, 1842, ‘* during some conversation 
that occurred between Dr. Jackson and myself at 
the time and place above mentioned, and ia presence 
of several other entlemen, among them Mr. W. 
F. Channing, of Boston, then an assistant of Dr. 
Jackson, various remarks were made respecting my 
own profession ; and the subject of pain and painful 
operations was introduced by Dr. Jacksen, as being 
incident to its practice. Dr. Jackson then remarked 
that it was his wish to alleviate or destroy all sensation 
of pain and suffering during operations of a surgical 
nature, and asserted that this result would be se- 
cured by the introduction of a new mode of practice 
in such operations. After making several observa- 
tions upon the importance of some new treatment 
or agent which would prevent all consciousness of 
pain, Dr. Jackson said that, if I desired it, he would 
give or provide me with something which he knew 
would effect that object, and also proposed to me to 
introduce the same into my profession.”’ 


By looking at the words we have italicized, the 
reader will see how little this amounts to. It does 
not appear whether it was to be used in filling 
teeth, or in destroying the nerve of a tooth, or how 
otherwise. Nor did Dr. Jackson tell Dr. Bemis 
what this treatment or agent was to be. He, Dr. 
Bemis, says that he has no doubt now that Dr J. 
referred to this recent discovery of etherization ; 
but this is, of course, mere matter of conjecture. 
We think he did not refer to inhalation. After 
this conversation with Dr. Bemis, Dr. Jackson 
sent to Dr. Morton, and two other dentists of this 
city, some nicely prepared chloric ether, recom- 
mending it to be applied to killing the nerves of 
teeth about to be filled, by sealing it up in the tooth, 
as a substitute for arsenic. We confess we are 
inclined to think this was the treatment, for alle- 
viating pain under dental operations, which he re- 
ferred to. At all events, Dr. Bemis, an enter- 


Mr. Channing does | prising man, was not so much impressed with the 





not say in what manner Dr. Jackson spoke of this | conversation as to act upon it. 
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Dr Morton, in his memorial, makes the follow- 
ing statement, the truth of which, he assures us, 
Dr. Jackson will not deny : 


In 1844, and . , [two ladies of Dr. 
Jackson’s family,] were under my treatment for 
dental purposes, and it was necessary to extract 
teeth in each case, the operation being painful and 
the ladies showing an unusual degree of sensitive- 
ness. The last named lady, in particular, before 
the extracting of each tooth, remained several hours 
in the operating chair, unable to summon courage 
to endure the operation, and begging to be mesmer- 
ized, or that I would give her something to make 
her insensible. Dr. Jackson was present, and made 
efforts to encourage the lady, but did not suggest 
any mode of producing insensibility. 

It should be borne in mind that these were per- 
sons with whose sufferings Dr. Jackson would 
sympathize intensely ; and that this was after the 
two instances in which, according to his own 
account, he inhaled ether, and on which alone he 
now places his claim of pre-discovery. 

Dr. Jackson introduces the affidavits of two stu- 
dents, who were in his laboratory, at the time of 
the interview with Dr. Morton, Mr. Geo. O. Barnes 
and Mr. James Mclntire. 

It must be borne in mind that Dr. Jackson admits 
it was known that ether would produce insensibility. 
Dr. Warren states “‘ insensibility and exhilaration,” 
as its known and established effects, ‘‘ understood 
for many years, not only by the scientific, but by 
young men in colleges,’ &c. And Dr. Brewster, 
the distinguished American dentist at Paris, in his 
letter to Dr. Morton, speaking of Dr. Jackson’s 
claiming to have told Dr. Morton that ether would 
produce insensibility, remarks—‘‘ Why, it required 
neither a physician nor a chemist to tell you that ; 
as there is scarcely a school or community in our 
country where the boys and girls have not inhaled 
ether to produce gayety, and many are the known 
cases where it has produced insensibility.”’ In- 
sensibility is a word of wide signification. The 
question is, whether Dr. Jackson knew that ether 
would produce that wonderful effect which alone 
entitles this to be called a discovery, and commu- 
nicated this knowledge or confident belief to Dr. 
Morton. 





Mr. MclIntire represents Dr. Jackson as saying de 


only this: ‘‘ As he [Dr. Morton] was going, Dr. 
Jackson told him he would tell him something that 
would make the patient insensible, and that he 
could do what he had a mind to with them.” This 
is the entire communication, and was made freely, 
in presence of his students, and without interrup- 
tion of his occupation. Mr. McIntire represents 
Dr. Morton as inquiring about ether, as if he were 
entirely ignorant of it, but this, as appears by all 
the evidence, was a mistake, arising, however, out 
of Dr Morton’s intentional concealment of the ex- 
sent of his experiments and designs. 

The other witness, Mr. Barnes, represents Dr. 
Jackson as saying that ‘‘ perfect insensibility would 
be produced.” Dr. Jackson’s meaning, however, 
is plain; since (as Mr. Barnes testifies) in 
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Jackson “then briefly described his own experi- 
ments and their effects.’’ These effects were 
merely, in his own words, ‘a peculiar sleep 
or uncunsciousness.’? And he has, on solemn 
oath, declared, in the application for the patent, 
that it was not known that the inhalation of ether 
would “‘ render a person incapable, to a great ex- 
tent, if not entirely, of experiencing pain while 
under the action of the knife or other instrument 
of operation of a surgeon calculated to produce 
pain.”” And, in the pamphlet, he says, ‘ It still 
remained to be ascertained, whether this uncon- 
sciousness was so perfect, that, during its contin- 
uance, no pain would be produced by wonnding 
instruments.” 

Mr. Barnes also represents Dr. Jackson as using 
this phraseology, that the patients ‘‘ would fall 
back in the chair insensible ; and you can do with 
them as you please, without their knowing any- 
thing about it, or fecling any pain; so that you 
can take out their teeth at your leisure.’’ . 

This phraseology is evidently stronger than Mr. 
MclIntire’s. If the reader thinks it stronger than 
Dr. Jackson’s sworn statement, and his pamphlet, 
that is a matter to be settled between Dr. J. and 
his witness. But perfect accuracy of recollection 
cannot be expected in a case like the present. 
Mr. Barnes says that he was engaged, at the time, 
in an analysis, that the conversation was in two 
different rooms, and that he did not hear it all. 
Nearly eight months elapsed before he gave his 
deposition, and in the interval the subject had 
become matter of heated controversy and frequent 
conversation and dispute. Mr. Barnes had con- 
tinued in the way of intercourse and sympathy with 
Dr. Jackson, the esprit du corps of the office was 
raised, and Mr. Barnes naturally entered warmly 
into the feelings and views of his instructor, a 
native of the same town with himself. 

The remarks of Professor Greenleaf, in his Trea- 
tise on Evidence, are well deserving of attention 
in this connection. 

Such evidence, therefore, as to oral declarations, 
is very liable to be fallacious, and its value there- 
fore greatly lessened by the probability that the 
declaration was imperfectly heard, or was misun- 
, or is not accurately remembered, or has 
been perverted. * * It frequently happens, also, that 
the witness, by unintentionally altering a few of the 
expressions really used, gives an effect to the state- 
ment ae pee at variance with what the party 
actually did say. 

The truth is, Dr. Jackson told Dr. Morton what 
was known on the subject of ether, and in describ- 
ing its effects he used such words as these—stu- 
pefaction, unconsciousness, peculiar sleep, insensi- 
bility, or the like, it is impossible and immaterial 
to determine which. 

If the reader will compare Dr. Morton’s ac- 
count of this interview, in his memorial, with that 
of Mr. McIntire, he will see that the difference 
between them is very slight. Both agree that the 
conversation began by Dr. Jackson’s asking Dr. 
M. what he was going to do with his bag; that 





answer to further inquiries from Dr. Morton, Dr. 


Dr. M. replied in a way to leave the impression 
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that he intended only to use air; that the conver- 
sation then turned on Wells’ experiment, and then 
on sulphuric ether. Mr. Melntire thinks Dr. J. 
first mentioned ether, but Dr. M. says he drew 
Dr. J. out on that point, to see if he could tell him 
anything new. 

The statement of Mr. Eddy is conclusive in 
this connection. Mr. E. is an old and well known 
inhabitant, occupies a highly respectable position 
in society, and has held many offites of trust. 
He has been a strong friend of Dr. Jackson, and 
Dr. J. would be the last person to call his veracity 
or accuracy in question. 

Boston, May 18, 1847. 

Cates Eppy and R. H. Eppy, Esq’s: 

Gentlemen—The undersigned having been in- 
formed that you are in possession of important 
information relative to the discovery of the new 
property of sulphuric ether, and of its subsequent 
history, are desirous that you should, at your ear- 
liest leisure, furnish them with such an account of 
the matter as will elucidate so important a subject. 

They will thank you to state how the names of 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson and Dr. W. T. G. Mor- 
ton became associated in the letters patent ; what 
share each had, in your opinion, in making the dis- 
covery; and any other you may choose to 
communicate tending to the same end. 

Gro. Haywarp, 

S. D. Townsenp, 

Samvue. Parkman, 
Surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


To Drs. Georce Haywarp, 
S. D. Townsenp, 
SamueL ParKMan, 
Henry J. Bicetow, 


Gentlemen—Y our favors of May 18th and 20th, 
addressed to myself and Mr. R. H. Eddy, have 
been received. As I presume any reply I may 
make will be made public, I would take the occa- 
sion to remark, that, were it not that there now 
seems no possibility of the controversy existing be- 
tween Drs. W. T. G. Morton and C. T. Jackson 
being settled by mutual arbitrament, owing to the 
refusal of the latter to submit the same to a refer- 
ence, I should feel an indisposition to make any 
relation of what came under my notice relative to 
the discovery in question. I have no wish to rob 
Dr. Jackson of any honor to which he may be 
properly entitled, and am governed by no interest 
further than a desire that he to whom the world is 
really indebted for making the discovery may re- 
ceive that reward to which he is justly entitled. 

On the evening of Friday, October 23, 1846, Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson visited my house. During the 
evening, I requested him to relate to me the par- 
ticulars of the new discovery for prevention of pain 
in surgical operations. He stated to me, that Dr. 
W. T. G. Morton called on him near the latter 
part of last month to obtain the loan of a gas-bag, 
which he said it was his intention to use for the 
purpose of administering atmospheric air, or some- 
thing else, to a patient to quiet her fears in order 
that he might extract one of her teeth ; that he in- 
formed Dr. Morton that his gas-bags were in the 
attic story of his house, and it would be attended 
with some trouble to procure them ; that Dr. Mor- 
ton stated that he was desirous of operating on the 
imagination of the person in some such way as was 


Surgeons of the 
Mass. General 
Hospital : 
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to death, viz.:—by suffering warm water to trickle 
upon and from some wounded or lanced part of the 
body while the eyes of the person were bandaged. 
Dr. Jackson stated, that he told Dr. Morton that 
such an experiment would prove a failure, and he 
would be ridiculed for making it ; that he had bet- 
ter let her breathe some ether, (if he could induce 
her to inhale it,) which would put her to sleep, and 
then he could pull her tooth, and she could not help 
herself, or mend ~ not prevent him by any resistance ; 
that Dr. Morton inquired of him as to the danger 
and mode of using it. He replied to him, that he 
might saturate a sponge or cloth with it, and apply 
it to her mouth or nose. After Dr. Jackson had 
related the above, I said to him, ‘‘ Dr. Jackson, did 
you know at such time, that, after a person had in- 
haled ether, and was asleep, his flesh could be cut 
with a knife without his experiencing any pain?”’ 
He replied, ‘*‘ No! nor Morton either ; he is a reck- 
less man for using it as he has ; the chance is, he 
will kill somebody yet.’’ This is all, or nearly all, 
of any importance, that I now recollect in relation 
to the discovery, previous to the application for the 

tent in which the names of Drs. Morton and 
ackson were associated. 

With respect, your obedient servant, 
Cares Eppy. 


So far as this question is to be affected by ex- 
ternal evidence, it is easily dealt with; but when 
we are asked to rely upon a person’s statement of 
what was in his own mind, what he knew, and 
what he did not know, unsupported by evidence 
of corresponding acts and declarations, immediately 
we become embarrassed. A man may be, as the 
trustees say Dr. Jackson was, ‘ honestly self-de- 
ceived,’’ as to what he knew and thought at a 
certain previous time. ‘There is a great difference 
in men as to their estimate of their own know]- 
edge and ideas; depending on various qualities, 
moral, intellectual, and even physical. 





CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AFTER THE INTERVIEW 
WITH DR. JACKSON. 


Dr. Jackson left Dr. Morton to try the experi- 
ment or not, as he pleased, and in the manner he 
pleased, and made no inquiries after its success. 
Dr. Morton, by his statement, shut himself up 
and inhaled it. The full account of his sensations 
appears in his memoir. In the evening he gave 
it to a patient, and extracted the tooth with perfect 
success. 


Boston, September 30, 1846. 
This is to certify that I applied to Dr. Morton, 
at 9 o’clock this evening, suffering under the most 
violent tooth-ache; that Dr. Morton took out his 
pocket-handkerchief, saturated it with a prepara- 
tion of his, from which I breathed about half a 
minute, and then was lost in sleep. In an instant 
more I awoke, and saw my tooth lying upon the 
floor. I did not experience the slightest pain what- 
ever. I remained twenty minutes in his office af- 
terwards, and felt no unpleasant effects from the 

operation. 
Esen H. Frost, 42, Prince Street, Boston. 


We witnessed the above operation, and the 





said to have been practised on a criminal condemned 


statement is, in all respects, correct—and, what is 
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more, the man asked where his tooth was, or if it 


was out. 
A. G. Tenny, Journal Office. 
G. G. Haypen, Surgeon Dentist. 
Boston, September 30, 1846. 


Dr. Morton took this certificate at the moment, 
and announced the result to all in his office. The 
next morning he called on Mr. Frost, and ascer- 
tained that no bad effects had followed. He then 
called on Dr. Jackson, told him the result, and 
requested from him a certificate that it could be 
safely administered, which Dr. Jackson declined 
giving.» Knowing of Dr. Wells’ failure, and the 
numerous impositions and failures in such cases, 
he probably set down a part to exaggeration and 
part to imagination, and thought but little of it. 
Mr. Barnes, his own witness, says that he told 
Dr. Morton, *‘ People will not believe in the insen- 
sibility to pain in case of a mere tooth, since it is 
very common for patients in an ordinary case to 
say that it did not hurt them, when the twitch is 
very sudden, and the operation skilfully performed ; 
this proof would not be regarded by the public as 
satisfactory.”’ ‘This is the proper explanation of 
Mr. Barnes’ statement that ‘‘ Dr. Jackson ex- 
pressed no surprise ;”’ and not that Dr. Jackson 
foreknew all that would follow, and alone in the 
world was not surprised or excited by the result. 

Mr. Barnes says that Dr. Jackson advised Dr. 
Morton to try it at the hospital. But Dr. Mor- 
ton denies that Dr. Jackson suggested this, al- 
though it may have been alluded to between them, 
and Dr. Hayden’s affidavit shows that Dr. Mor- 
ton had determined to do this before he went to 
Dr. Jackson. 

The subsequent conduct of Dr. Jackson is the 
best explanation of his then state of mind. He 
tried noexperiment. He witnessed no experiment. 
No experiment was tried to his knowledge, or un- 
der his direction, although he thought the experi- 
ment on the tooth not satisfactory. Dr. Morton 
called on Dr. Warren, and induced him to allow 
it to be tried at the hospital. He did not name 
nor refer to, and was not authorized to refer to, 
Dr. Jackson, even on the point of its safety. Dr. 
Morton tried experiments every day, at his rooms, 
with various success. It got into the newspapers 
as Dr. Morton’s discovery, and was not contradicted. 
On the 16th October, the first experiment was tried 
at the hospital; Dr. J. C. Warren performing the 
operation of cutting a tumor from the side of a 
man’s neck. The next day, the experiment was 
repeated, when Dr. George Hayward removed a 
tumor from an arm, which was a severe, if not a 
capital operation. In both these, Dr. Morton alone 
conducted the experiment, and was alone respon- 
sible. The whole medical and scientific world, 
newspapers and the public mind, were in the high- 
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est excitement. But Dr. Jackson did not appear, 


at all in the business. Nota physician or surgeon 
at the hospital heard or suspected, then, that Dr. 
Jackson had any connection with the discovery. 
Although the hospital is within four minutes’ walk 
of Dr. Jackson’s house, and laboratory ; although 
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he was personally acquainted, and had been so for 
years, with all the surgeons and physicians of the 
hospital, and was near neighbor to some of them, 
and met some one or other of them almost daily ; 
although Dr. Morton’s office, where the dental ex- 
periments were going on, was even nearer to him 
than the hospital; yet he does not move from his 
laboratory even to see an experiment. He isa 
chemist and experimenter by occupation, a physi- 
cian, too, by education. The greatest discovery 
of the age was under test, in the next street. Lives 
were at stake. Humanity, ambition, everything 
there was to lead himtoact. But he keeps entirely 
aloof. ‘* More than one witness,’’ says the trus- 
tees’ report, ‘distinctly remembers that the ex- 
pression, ‘I don’t care what he does with it, if he 
does not drag my name in with it ;’ and others of 
similar import, were used by Dr. Jackson in rela- 
tion to Dr. Morton’s early experiments in confir- 
mation and establishment of this discovery.” 

Mr. R. H. Eddy, whose letter we shall give 
hereafter, says, ‘‘ I am fully persuaded that at this 
time [about Oct. 25th] Dr. Jackson thought the 
whole matter of little value or importance. The 
conversations I had with him led me to this belief.’’ 
Mr. Francis Whitman, the witness whom Dr. Gay 
admits to be unimpeachable, says, ‘‘ After the first 
announcement of the discovery in the papers, I 
went to Dr. Jackson’s, and he spoke to me of 
some notices in the papers ; but, immediately after, 
said he did not care how much Dr. M. advertised, 
if his own name was not drawn in with it.” 

We look in vain for an explanation of this con- 
duct, in his pamphlet, or in anything that has come 
from him or his friends. The only explanation 
offered makes the case worse. It is said that he 
refused his sanction, and kept away from the ex- 
periments, from want of confidence, in Dr. Morton's 
skill and prudence, and fear of his recklessness. 
But this comes with ill grace from Dr. Jackson, 
who founds his whole claim to the benefit of these 
experiments on Dr. Morton’s being his agent, his 
mere servant, acting under his authority, and on 
his responsibility. (See Dr. Gay’s pamphlet, pas- 
sim.) He had known Dr. Morton for years. Why 
did he select such an agent, and leave the whole 
thing entirely in his hands, if he thought him unfit 
and reckless? why did he not break off the relation ¢ 
why did he not take the experiments into his own 
hands! why did he not, at least, appear and watch 
over these vital experiments, and give his aid and 
advice, to prevent danger and ensure success? 

The fact is, no answer can be given. It is 
inexplicable, except upon the supposition, to which 
the trustees and surgeons of the hospital, and 
many of his personal friends, have come, and all 
must come, that he had not sufficient confidence in 
the thing itself to risk the connection of his name 
with it. 

That there may be no question that these facts, 
as to the experiments, are correctly stated, we re- 
fer to the trustees’ report, Dr. J. C. Warren's 
work on etherization, Dr. Geo. Hayward’s pam- 
phiet, Dr. J. Mason Warren’s pamphlet, and Dr. 
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Henry J. Bigelow’s tract, read before the Society 
of Medical Improvement and before the academy. 
The report of the trustees says, ‘‘ Certainly, then, 
with respect to all these subsequent experiments, 
(at the hospital,) Dr. Jackson is free from the least 
responsibility ; and this alike, whether he doubted 
the safety of the application, or only, as it would 
seem, the competency of Dr. Morton to adminis- 
ter it safely. In either case, the risk was wholly 
confined to Dr. Morton and the surgeons of the 
hospital.’’ 

The third experiment was performed at the 
hospital on the 7th November, which was the am- 
putation of a leg above the knee, by Dr. Hay- 
ward. Here, again, no one was known but Dr. 
Morton. The following passage from Dr. Mor- 
ton’s memoir was read by the editor to Drs. Hay- 
ward and Townsend, and he is authorized by 
them to say that it is true. ‘On the second day 
of January, 1847, Dr. Jackson did the first act 
indicating to the surgeons that he had any interest 
in the subject. Qn that day he called at the hos- 
pital with some oxigen gas as an antidote for 
asphyxia, which he heard was produced: by the 
ether. But before this time the surgeons had 
satisfied themselves that asphyxia was not pro- 
duced. With the single exception of an intima- 
tion to Dr. Warren, which appears in his commu- 
nication, none of the surgeons or other persons 
engaged in these experiments had received any 
idea, from Dr. Jackson himself, or from his con- 


duct, that he was in any way connected with this 
discovery, responsible for the use of the prepara- 
tion, entitled to the credit of its success, or liable 
to the odium of its failure.”’ 

The intimation to Dr. Warren, referred to, was 


as follows. After the second operation at the 
hospital, when the discovery was getting into good 
repute, in the latter part of October, Dr. Warren 
meeting Dr. Jackson, Dr. Jackson told him that 
he suggested to Dr. Morton to use ether in operat- 
ing on teeth. But he took no responsibility, and 
neither advised nor attended any operation, and 
Dr. Warren made so little account of this intima- 
tion, that he did not speak of it to the other sur- 
geons, and everything went on as it had gone, 
upon the responsibility of Dr. Morton alone. 

The conduct of Dr. Morton certainly presents a 
contrast to this. On the afternoon of Sept. 30th, 
at the risk of his life, or of unknown personal 
injury, Dr. Morton inhaled the sulphuric ether to 
the extent of entire unconsciousness. His own 
account of this is in his memorial. He then tried 
the experiment on Mr. Frost. So confident was 
he of the importance of the discovery, that he 
took Mr. Frost’s certificate the same evening. 
He then requested leave of Dr. Warren to try an 
experiment at the hospital, which was granted, 
and the time fixed at the 16th October. In the 
interval he was constantly engaged in trying ex- 
periments at his office, some with more and some 
less success. In one instance, where a boy 
was made sick by the ether, Dr. Morton was 
threatened with a criminal prosecution by the par- 
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ents. The details of these dental experiments 
are found in Dr. Morton’s circular, and many of 
them were witnessed by Dr. H. J. Bigelow, and 
noticed by him in his paper above referred to. 
Dr. Morton’s brother dentists organized an opposi- 
tion to the ether, and attacked the professed dis- 
covery with extraordinary bitterness, and in for- 
midable numbers, as we shall show hereafter. All 
this, Dr. Morton bore alone. In the dark and 
doubtful days of this era, Dr. Morton had the 
whole weight upon his shoulders, and never for a 
moment sought to lay any part of the burden upon 
another. He was obliged to give exclusive atten- 
tion to etherization, and his dental business almost 
entirely fell away. On the night before the first 
experiment at the hospital, Dr. Morton sat up very 
late at night with Dr. Gould, (as we are author- 
ized by Dr. G. to say,) contriving the most proper 
apparatus for administering the ether, and Dr. G. 
suggested the valvular system instead of that 
which Dr. Morton had previously used. A dia- 
gram was drawn, and the next morning Dr. Mor- 
ton was early at Mr. Chamberlain’s, and remained 
there, superintending the making of the appara- 
tus, until the hour of the experiment. So anx- 
ious was he to have it take place, that he took Mr. 
Frost with him, at considerable expense, that he 
might assure and encourage the patient, in case he 
feared to take the ether. ‘The next day he ad- 
ministered it during Dr. Hayward’s operation. It 
was at his request that the third, and most deci- 
sive experiment took place. From the day of the 
first experiment forward, it is safe to say that Dr. 
Morton hardly knew a full night’s rest, or a regu- 
lar meal, for three months. He administered the 
ether in every surgical experiment that was tried 
in Boston, as far as has been ascertained, at least 
up to the first of January, and it is supposed that 
for a still longer time it was not administered by 
any who had not either seen it administered by 
Dr. Morton, or received particular instructions from 
him; while it is not known that to this day Dr. 
Jackson has administered it once during a surgical 
operation. Letters came in upon Dr. Morton from 
all parts of the country. He has shown the edi- 
tor ten bound volumes, containing about 2,000 let- 
ters received by him on this subject, between 
Oct., 1846, and July, 1847. He was obliged to 
employ a secretary to answer these communica- 
tions, to increase his accomodations at great ex- 
pense ; his dental business was neglected, and he 
risked all, labored, expended health, time, and 
money, on this discovery. He issued circulars, 
giving detailed accounts of the experiments, and 
kept a minute journal of events, experiences and 
suggestions. He had great numbers of the in- 
haling apparatus made and presented to various 
surgeons and charitable institutions, at home and 
abroad ; and, through his agents, sent several very 
costly ones to the chief sovereigns of Europe. 

In this connection it is proper to notice the 
independent and liberal course taken by the sur- 
geons of the hospital. They allowed the experi- 
ment to be made. when it came to them well at 
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tested by Dr. Morton and his patients. They 
persevered in permitting the experiments, although 
the outery and opposition from neighboring cities, 
and from many in Boston, was formidable. 

Beside the responsibility attached to the surgeons 
who performed the operations, and to all the sur- 
geons of the hospital, for joining in permitting the 
experiments, we are bound to acknowledge the 
especial aid received from some of them. ~ Dr. 
Henry J. Bigelow being satisfied by examination 
of the earliest experiments of the wonderful value 
and general applicability of the discovery, was the 
first to commit himself to it, by a published docu- 
ment; and identified himself, irrecoverably, with 
its fate, by a valuable memoir to the academy and 
the Medical Society, presented when the result in 
the minds of most persons, was uncertain. The 
other surgeons of the hospital, Drs. J. C. Warren, 
Hayward, Townsend, J. M. Warren, and Park- 
man, from time to time, continued to render val- 
uable aid by authorizing and performing various 
experiments and publishing, in their own names, 
accounts of the phenomena, and with suggestions 
on the chief points of interest and importance. 

Some idea of the attacks which the friends and 
patrons of this discovery had to endure, may be 
derived from the following extracts from the lead- 
ing scientific journals of New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 
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Robert M. Huston, M. D., editor of the Phila- 
delphia ‘* Medical Examiner,” speaks in this wise : 
‘** A certain Dr. Morton, a practising dentist in Bos- 
ton, is advertising, in the newspapers of this city, 
that he has received a patent for what he calls ‘ his 
improvement, whereby pain may be prevented in 
dentistical and surgical operations;’ and he now 
offers to sell ‘ licenses to use said improvement,’ to 
dentists, surgeons, and other suitable persons. Look- 
ing upon this as nothing more nor less than a new 
scheme to tax the pockets of the enlightened pub- 
lic, we should not consider it entitled to the least 
notice, but that we perceive, by the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, that prominent members 
of the profession in that city have been caught in 
its meshes.”’ Again: * We are persuaded that 
the surgeons of Philadelphia will not be seduced 
from the high professional path of duty, into the 
quagmire of quackery, by this Will-o’-the-wisp.”’ 
And again: ** We cannot close these remarks with- 
out again expressing our deep mortification and 
regret, that the eminent men, who have so long 
adorned the profession in Boston, should have con- 
sented fora moment to set so bad an example to 
their younger brethren, as we conceive them to 
have done in this instance. If such things are to 
be sanctioned by the profession, there is little need 
of reform conventions, or any other efforts to ele- 
vate the professional character: physicians and 
quacks will soon constitute one fraternity.’ 

William C. Roberts, M. D., editor of the New 
York “ Annalist,” thus states his objections : — 
‘* By and by we may see ‘ Morton’s Antipathetic 
Inhalation’ puffed in an article, to which shall be 
appended the honored names of Warren, Bigelow, 
and Pierson ; and wherein, we ask, will it differ 
from the objectionable contributions of others, quite 
as high, to Swaim’s Panacea?’’ In another place 
he says: —‘* The last special wonder has already 
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arrived at the natural term of its existence, and the 
interest created by its first advent has, in a greai 
measure, subsided. It has descended to the bottom 
of that great abyss, which has already engulphed 
so many of its predecessor novelties, but which 
continues, alas! to gape, until a humbug yet more 
prime shall be thrown into it.’”’ And again, in 
speaking of the use of ether in London: —‘* We 

t to observe that Mr. Liston is so negligent of 
what is due to the dignity of his profession, and of 
his own duty as a member of it, as to have em- 
ployed this patented nostrum.”’ 

Charles A. Lee, M. D., editor of the New York 
** Journal of Medicine,’’ says: —‘‘ We are sorry 
to see many of our brethren, at home and abroad, 
stooping from the exalted position they occupy in 
the profession, to hold intercourse with, and be- 
come the abettors of, quackery in any form. Such 
doings are certainly contrary to the ethics of the 
profession, and should not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment in any one.”’ 

Drs. W. M. Carpenter, E. D. Fenner, J. Har- 
rison, and A. Hester, editors of the New Orleans 
** Medical and Surgical Journal,’’ offer the follow- 
ing sentiment on this subject : — ‘‘ That the leading 
surgeons of Boston could be captivated by such an 
invention as this, heralded to the world under the 
auspices of a patent right, and upon such evidences 
of utility and safety as are presented by Dr. Bige- 
low, excites our amazement. Why, mesmerism, 
which is repudiated by the savans of Boston, has 
done a thousand times greater wonders, and with- 
out any of the dangers here threatened. What 
shall we hear next?”’ 

The chairman of a committee of Congress, to 
whom the matter was referred of introducing the 
use of the Letheon into the army and navy, addressed 
Prof. D. T. Miitter, of Philadelphia, on the sub- 
ject, asking him if it could be ‘‘ usefully employed 
in the practice of surgery in the manner proposed 
by Dr. Morton.’’ To this he replied : —‘* On this 

int, there is in my mind not the slightest doubt. 
Fcnntes consider any agent generally useful that 
unquestionably subjects the patient to the risk of 
losing his life.” And, in another place, in his let- 
ter, he says : —‘* The peculiar method of Dr. Mor- 
ton is, consequently, of no value, since others ac- 
complish the same ends without the use of his 
patented apparatus. But granting that his meas- 
ures are peculiar and even better than those of 
others, I trust the day is far distant when we shall 
find so distinguished a body as our national Con- 
gress, lending itself to the advancement of quack- 
ery in any shape.”’ 

The editors of ‘* The American Journal and Li- 
brary of Dental Science,’’ published in Baltimore, 
say : — ‘* Great interest has been excited, both in 
professional circles and in the public mind, by an 
announcement, in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, that a Mr. Morton, of Boston, has discov- 
ered a gaseous preparation of a nature so exquis- 
itely anodyne as to fulfil the great desideratum in 
surgery.’’ Also: —‘* The effects resulting from, 
or at least liable to result from, the inhalation of the 
vapor of sulphuric ether, are, in our opinion, more 
to be dreaded than the pain of almost any surgical 
operation. We would, therefore, caution our pro- 
fessional brethren against the use of an article ca- 
pable of producing such sudden, powerful, and 
dangerous effects.’ 


The dentists of Boston entered into a syste- 
matic and organized opposition. ‘They appointed a 
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committee of vigilance to ascertain and publish 
every instance in which experiments had failed, 
or produced unfortunate effects. A communica- 
tion in the shape of a report from a committee of 
twelve dentists, of which Dr. J. F. Flagg was 
chairman, appeared in the Daily Advertiser of 
Dec. 12, 1846, in which several cases were de- 
tailed, (the names of patients not being given,) 
where serious results had followed inhalation. 
Young ladies were represented as leaving Dr. 
Morton's office delirious, and remaining so for 
several days, with bleeding at the lungs, melan- 
choly, and other dreadful results. They admit 
that inhalation may be used to good purpose in 
surgical cases, under the care of men of thorough 
scientific training, at once chemists and physiolo- 
gists ; but give their opinion that it will prove to 
be of little use in dentistry, and especially warn 
their fellow-citizens against trusting themselves to 
men not possessed of certain indicia and certificates 
from colleges or medical schools, not physiologists 
and pathologists,;—in short, such men as their 
brother dentist, Mr. Morton. As these dentists 
‘sed the ether themselves so soon as it appeared 
that the patent could not be enforced, their warn- 
ing and opinion have no new value; but, at the 
time, their manifesto was a most serious obstruc- 
tion to the success of Dr. Morton, and was quoted 
throughout the Union, as evidence against the util- 
ity and safety of etherization itself. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUBSEQUENT HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY. 


The next stage in this history is the procuring 
of the patent right by Dr. Morton. The gentle- 
man whose evidence throws the most light upon 
this, is R. H. Eddy, Esq., a civil engineer and 
commissioner of patents. Mr. Eddy is well 
known in our community as a man of intelligence 
and honor, and the trustees say his testimony is 
‘* entitled to the most implicit credit.” 

The 23d day of October, nearly a week after 
the second experiment at the hospital, and when 
the discovery had been taken up by men of distin- 
guished name, Dr. Jackson, for the first time 
since the discovery was announced, saw Dr. Mor- 
ton. He called at Dr. Morton’s office, where an 
interview took place, the account of which is 
drawn from Dr. Morton’s memoir. 


On the 23 October, I saw Dr. Jackson for the 
first time since the interview last described. I take 
my account of this interview from a memorandum 
made at the time, the accuracy of which is attested 
by two witnesses of the highest respectability who 
were present. He said he thought he would just 
look in, that he heard I was doing well with the 
ether, and learned from Mr. Eddy that I intended 
to take out a patent, and would make a good deal 
by it. I replied that it had been a cause of anxiety 
and expense to me, but that I thought I should now 
do well with it. He said he thought so too, and 
that he believed he must make me a professional 
charge for advice. I asked him why in this case, 
ccl. LIVING AGE. VOL. XVI. 35 
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more than in any other case of his advice, arising 
out of our previous relations, as mentioned at the 
opening of this memoir. He said that his advice 
had been useful to me, that I should make a good 
deal out of the patent, and that ] ought to make 
him a compensation. I told him I would do so if 
I made much by the patent, independent of what 1 
gained in ity business. He then said he should 
charge me $500. I told him I would pay him that, if 
ten per cent. on the nett profits of the patent amount- 
ed to so much. He said he was perfectly satisfied 
with this arrangement, and so the interview ended. 

The next morning he told Mr. R. H. Eddy 
what had passed, and two or three days afterwards 
Mr. Eddy suggested to me that instead of paying 
Dr. Jackson a fee, 1 should interest him in the 
patent, and give him ten per cent. of the nett profits. 
Mr. Eddy made this suggestion out of friendship 
to Dr. Jackson, whom he wished to benefit. He 
added that the patent would thus have the benefit 
of Dr. Jackson’s name and skill; that he would 
thus have a motive to give his attention to the prep- 
aration and the apparatus, and we should be able to 
keep in advance of the improvements that might be 
suggested by others. He also said that if a suit 
was brought, and Dr. Jackson should be a witness, 
as he doubtless would be, the aid he had given me 
might be made a handle of by persons impeaching 
the patent, to invalidate my claim as the discoverer. 
At this time the dentists had organized a formidable 
opposition to the use of ether, and all the medical 
magazines in the Union, except Boston, were ar- 
rayed against it. 1 felt the need of all the aid I 
could get, and was conscious of a want of thoroygh 
scientific education myself. 1 was induced by these 
motives to accede to Mr. Eddy’s request, but did 
not then understand that Dr. Jackson claimed to 
be a discoverer at all. But on this head 1 refer to 
the affidavits of the Messrs. Eddy. 


This statement is confirmed by the following 
letter from Mr. Eddy, drawn out by the letter from 
the surgeons of the hospital, given above. The 
italics are by the editor. 


Boston, May 22, 1847. 

To Drs. Gro. Haywarp, 
S. D. Townsenp, ; . 
Samuet Parkman, — pee wg 

H. J. Bicetow, } gas 


Gentlemen—I have received your communica- 
tions of the 18th and 20th instant, in which you 
state that you have understood me to be ‘‘ in pos- 
session of important information relative to the dis- 
covery of the new property of sulphuric ether, and 
of its subsequent history,” and are desirous that I 
should ‘ furnish such a statement of the matter as 
will elucidate so important a subject ;”’—also, ‘to 
state how the names of Drs. C. T. Jackson and W. 
T. G. Morton became associated in the letters 
patent, and what share each had, in my opinion, in 
making the discovery.’’ ‘* Also, any other facts I 
may choose to communicate tending to the same 
end.”’ 

The friendly relations which, for many years, 
have existed between myself and Dr. C. t. Jack- 
son, have heretofore caused me to refrain from 
making known many facts in my possession in rela- 
tion to the late discovery of the new effect of sul- 

hurie ether. The difficulties, between him and 

r. W. T. G. Morton, I hoped to see settled by an 
impartial reference—one, where the evidence, pro- 
duced by both parties, could be subjected to a rigid 


Surgeons of the 
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examination, in order that truth might be elicited, 
and strict justice rendered to whichever of those 
gentlemen such a tribunal should accord the chief 
merit of making the discovery. I have earnestly 
recommended Dr. Morton, whenever an opportunity 
has presented, to induce Dr. Jackson to submit the 
matter of the discovery to such a reference. Ac- 
cordingly, it was a cause of much gratification to 
me to learn, that a proposition of Dr. Morton to do 
so, had received the favorable consideration of Dr. 
Jackson. I find, however, my anticipations have 
not been realized. Dr. Jackson, after having con- 
sented to refer the case, and after delaying, a long 
time, to agree on a suitable umpire, has, as | learn, 
utterly refused to submit his claims to a just arbitra- 
tion. Under such circumstances, I feel it a duty to 
make known to you a few facts. My business 
engagements prevent me from stating a particular 
history of much that has come under my observa- 
tion in relation to this matter. I shall, therefore, 
endeavor to confine myself to a simple statement of 
what I was witness to, from the time I first heard 
of the discovery until a patent was applied for on it 
in this country. 

Within a few days of Sept. 30, 1846, I think the 
Ist of October, Dr. W. T. G. Morton called on me 
at my office, stated to me that he had made an 
important discovery, by which he could extract 
teeth without pain, and desired to learn from me 
whether it could be secured by a patent. After 
replying to him that he must state the nature of it, 
before 


| 





could render him any definite opinion, he | pain during a surgical operation. 


discovery. It seemed to me to be a clear case of 
joint invention or discovery. Dr. Jackson had 
admitted to me that he had never performed a surgi- 
cal operation RB. kind on a patient, under the 
influence of inhaled ether. 

In reply to my remarks to Dr. Morton, he stated 
that he did not know by what right Dr. Jackson 
should have any interest in the Bag as he (Dr. 
M.) had an wenaing with Dr. Jackson to fully 
remunerate him for any advice he might have ren- 
dered him. In order to satisfy myself more fully 
as to the position of Dr. Jackson in this discovery, 
and the understanding between him and Dr. Mor- 
ton, I called at the office of Dr. Jackson the next 
morning. I cannot recollect the precise conversa- 
tion which ensued at this interview, but the sub- 
stance of it was, that Dr. Jackson informed me that, 
by the laws of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
he would be prevented from joining with Dr. Mor- 
ton in taking out a patent, as he would be expelled 
from the association if he did so. He further stated, 
that he intended ** to make a professional charge of 
$500” to Dr. Morton, for the advice he had given 
him, and that Dr. Morton had acceded to this; that 
he did not wish his name connected with Dr. Mor- 
ton’s in any manner; that Dr. Morton might take 
out a patent if he desired to, or do what he pleased 
with it. 1 made inquiries as to the assistance ren- 
dered Dr. Morton, and asked Dr. Jackson if he had 
ever tried any experiments to practically demonstrate 
the fact that the inhalation of ether would prevent 
He informed me 


informed me, that he used sulphurie ether, by! that he had not. I am fully persuaded that Dr. 
administering it by inhalation in a state of vapor. | Jackson, at this time, thought the whole matter of 


He mentioned, that he had extracted a tooth with-| /itt/e value or importance. 
out the patient being sensible of the operation, and | with him led me to this belief. 


The conversation I had 


He supposed Dr. 


that, on awakening from the sleep into which he! Morton might realize something from it in his 
had been thrown, he was much surprised to find his | business of dentistry, and was willing he should do 


tooth drawn ad lying on the floor. 
I stated to Dr. M. that, as to the patentability of 


the discovery, I had some doubts ; but that I would | 


consult the law, and the various legal decisions on 
the subject of patents, and advise him of the result. 
After this, I saw Dr. Morton not more than once, 
I think, if once, until Wednesday, the 21st day of 
October. In the mean time, I had read several 
articles in the newspapers relative to the experi- 
ments performed at the Massachusetts General Hos- 

ital, and had understood, from Dr. Charles T. 

ackson, that he had had some connection with Dr. 
Morton in making the discovery. My reflections on 


* the subject led me to the belief, that a patent could 


be obtained in this country, and, on the 21st day of 
October, Dr. Morton having called at my office, I 
so informed him. I stated to him that, from what 
I had learned from Dr. Jackson, I considered the 
discovery to be a joint one, and that the patent, if 
applied for, must be conjointly by him and Dr. 
Jackson. In rendering such advice, 1 was fully 
impressed with the belief, from the statements of 
Dr. Jackson, that he, Dr. J., had suggested to Dr. 
Morton the propriety of experimenting with ether 
—that Dr. Morton, without the presence or further 
assistance of Dr. Jackson, had practically demon- 
strated the effect of ether to annul pain. Upon 
this I reasoned, that, had Dr. Morton kept the dis- 
covery secret, neither Dr. Jackson nor the world 
would have known of the result; or, in other 
words, had Dr. Morton not performed the experi- 
ment that he did, the discovery made could not have 
taken place ;—also, that had not Dr. Jackson given 
Dr. Morton the idea of using ether, neither Dr. 
Morton nor the world would have known of the 











what he pleased with it, so long as he did not 
couple his (Dr. J.’s) name with it. | afterwards 
inquired of Dr. Morton whether he had agreed to 
give Dr. Jackson $500 for the assistance rendered, 
as well as for all the doctor's interest whatever in 
the discovery. He said that he had, and that he 
had agreed to pay him at the rate of ten per cent. 
on the sale of licenses until the $500 was paid. 

On Friday evening, Oct. 23d, on my return to 
my residence after a visit to the theatre, I found Dr. 
Jackson in conversation with my father, Caleb Eddy, 
Esq., and waiting to see me. At this interview, 
I urged Dr. Jackson to waive his objections to 
associating with Dr. Morton, as I was confident that 
he was mistaken in his views of what would be the 
action of the Medical Association ; that Dr. Morton 
could not properly take out a patent without him ; 
and that, by joining in the patent, he would, of a 
certainty, be obtaining credit as a discoverer ; 
whereas, should he not do so, he might lose all 
credit, as in the case of the Magnetic Telegraph, 
which I had understood from Dr. Jackson he had 
suggested to Professor Morse. 

The next day, or within a few days after, I called 
on Dr. Augustus A. Gould, to learn from him the 
nature of the rules of the Medical Society. Dr. 
Gould [ knew to be a personal friend and a well- 
wisher of Dr. Jackson. He exhibited to me a copy 
of the by-laws, in which I found they only provided, 
so far as I could see, that no member should deal 
in secret remedies. I perceived at once from them, 
that no objection could arise to Dr. Jackson’s patent- 
ing any invention he might make, as it would cease to 
become secret the moment it might be patented. I 
understood Dr. Gould to coincide with me in my 
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views. After preparing the specification, I submit- 
ted it to Dr. Jackson, who fully approved it. I next 
had it copied in a manner suitable to be signed and 
sworn to by the parties. 

I recommended to Dr. Morton to allow me to insert, | 
in the written agreement to be made between him | 
and Dr. Jackson, ten per cent. on all sales of licen- | 
ses, instead of ten per cent. until the amount to be | 
paid would reach $500 ; advised him to be liberal 
towards Dr. Jackson, both in giving him credit, and 
a chance of profit. In this, 1 was governed by a 
sincere desire to benefit Dr. Jackson, while, at the 
same time, I supposed I was doing my duty to Dr. 
Morton, as I believed it would be for his interest to 
do so. I thought the chemical science of Dr. Jack- 
son would be brought to improve the article used, 
or to produce a better quality of ether than could 
be found in the market; that his association with 
Dr. Morton would give immediate character to the 
discovery, and his future advice might be of great 
service to Dr. Morton. 

My views seemed to strike Dr. Morton very 
favorably, and he acquiesced in them. 

Here | would remark that he (Dr. M. ) had never 
informed me of any experiments with ether, which 
I have since understood he made previous to his 
obtaining advice in relation to it from Dr. Jackson. 





This I can readily account for, as I saw very little 
of him, from the 21st to the 27th of October, the 
Jatter being the day on which the papers for the 
application for the patent were executed by the | 
parties. 

Dr. M. was so much engaged in his discovery 
and business of dentistry, that I found it exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain an audience 
with him. His office was constantly thronged with 
persons in waiting to consult him on professional 
and other business. Had Dr. Morton, during this 
time, stated to me what I have since read in the 
affidavits of Dr. G. G. Hayden, Messrs. W. P. 
Leavitt, T. R. Spear, Jr., and F. Whitman, I am 
confident I never should have advised him to asso- 
ciate Dr. Jackson in the discovery or patent, as I 
should have concluded that his friendly intimacy 
with Dr. Jacksor. had led him to visit him, as the 
readiest manner of obtaining certain chemical infor- 
mation respecting ether and its properties, which 
might be found in various scientific or medical works 
not conveniently accessible to him. 

I should have considered that the idea of using 
ether was an original one with Dr. Mortou ; that he 
had, by a practical application of it, made the dis- 
covery that it would annul pain under the operation 
of a surgical instrument ; had been the first to pub- 
lish this to the world, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, in which he had developed much of that 
remarkable energy of character we often find to 
belong to most great inventors, who are generally 
obliged to stem a powerful current of difficulties and 
risks, in order to impress on the community the 
importance of their discoveries. With such views, 
I do not hesitate to affirm that I should have accorded 
the discovery to him. 

On Tuesia morning, the 27th of October, Drs. 
Morton and Jackson executed the papers for the 
American patent. While Dr. Jackson was passin 
from his office to my own, I informed him that 
had seen Dr. Gould, and he had shown me the laws 
of the Medical Association ; that Dr. G.’s opinion 
and mine coincided as to what was meant in them 
by the prohibition of secret remedies; that such 
could not be patented ones, as they (the latter) could 





not be secret. He replied, ‘* Well, if Dr. Gould 
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thinks so, that settles the matter with me. I have 
no objections to signing the papers with Dr. Mor- 
ton.”’ I think I give nearly, if not exactly, the 
words made use of by him. 

I would here remark, that I had found Dr. Jack- 
son tinctured with old and exploded prejudices 
against patents, and I labored to remove them. So 
successful was I, that he subsequently informed 


;me that, after a consultation with a distinguished 


chemist at the south, he had resolved to secure 
every invention he might hereafter make ; and, in 
accordance with such views, he sent me the specifi- 
cation of an alleged improvement in preparing a 
certain. article for dentistry purposes, with the view 
of filing a caveat and taking out a patent on the 
same. His disinclination to associate with Dr. 
Morton, in a patent, arose from no disposition, ever 
evinced to me, to give the public a gratuitous use 
of the discovery. The most important objection to 
his taking out a patent arose from what he supposed 
would be the action of the Massachusetts Medical 
Association. 

In conclusion, I would remark that I have en- 
deavored to state a few facts relative to the early 
discovery of the effect of sulphuric ether in surgical 
operations. In doing so, Lon influenced by no 
other motives than to render justice to whom it may 
be due. It is a matter of indifference to me to whom 
the world may ultimately accord the merit of being 
its benefactor for having given to it the great dis- 
covery in question. Dr. Jackson has been my per- 
sonal friend for many years. With Dr. Morton, I 


jhave had, comparatively, but little acquaintance, 


never having seen or known him previous to my in- 
troduction to him while he resided in the family of 
Dr. Jackson. My sympathies would naturally tend 
towards Dr. Jackson ; but personal friendship, pri- 
vate character, or scientific attainments, are matters 
which, it seems to me, ought not to prejudice me 
or any one else in favor of or against either of the 
claimants, when judging of the merits of their re- 
spective claims. 
Yours respectfully, R. H. Eppy. 
ComMonWEALTH oF MassacuuserTTs. 

County of Suffolk, 

City ‘A ro tat bss. June 18, 1847. 

Then personally appeared the above-named R. H. 
Eddy, and being duly sworn, did declare that his 
statements, contained in the foregoing letter, by 
him subscribed, are true, according to the best of 
his recollection, knowledge, and belief. 

Before me, 
Joun P. Bicetow, Justice of the Peace. 


On this subject of the patent, the trustees, after 
regretting the attempt to secure an exclusive right, 
remark as follows :—‘* Dr. Jackson’s name would 
not have been associated in the patent, but at 
the instigation of R. H. Eddy, Esq., the commis- 
sioner, who has publicly avowed that he acted 
under a mistaken apprehension of facts, and now 
awards to Dr. Morton the sole honor of the dis- 
covery, which at the time he supposed might fair- 
ly be regarded as a joint one. Mr. Eddy’s intel- 
ligence and truthfulness, and his sincere friendship 
to Dr. Jackson, are well known in this community.” 

Mr. Eddy’s was a legal duty. He felt him- 
self bound to secure the legal validity of the 
patent at all events; to give his client not only a 


‘good patent, but one which would be undisputa- 
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ble. Mr. Eddy overrated, as he says, Dr. Jack- 
son’s share in the discovery, and, under this mis- 
take, advised Dr. Morton that the patent would 
not be good unless Dr. Jackson was included in 
the application ; the principle being, that an ex- 
clusive patent is not valid, if any person joining 
in the discovery does not join in the application. 
Dr. Morton replied that he did not know what 
right Dr. Jackson had in it. Asa general ques- 
tion, Dr. Morton had no doubt that he alone was 
the discoverer. But the present was a legal, a 
technical question, upon which he was not quali- 
fied to judge. How far the advice Dr. Jackson 
had given him, which aided him in the discovery, 
required, on principles of patent law, which are 
chiefly statutory, that Dr. Jackson should be in- 
cluded in the application—this he must leave for 
Mr. Eddy to decide. Mr. Eddy further suggested, 
that in case the validity of the patent should be con- 
tested, any third party could make trouble for Dr. 
Morton, by insisting on Dr. Jackson's being, in 
however small a degree, a joint discoverer. Mr. 
Eddy further urged that by this arrangement Dr. 
Jackson would have a motive for giving his atten- 
tion to the subject, and bringing his scientific skill 
to bear in preparing the ether, and modifying the 
apparatus, so that the patentees could keep in ad- 
vance of improvements that might be made by 
others. Overborne by this reasoning, Dr. Morton | 
assented to Mr. Eddy’s proposal. 

The manner in which he was led to this, and | 
the mistake of facts under which the advice was | 
given, are quite sufficient to show that Dr. Morton 
is not estopped, legally or morally, from maintain- 
ing the ground he has always taken on the gen- 
eral question, that he is the only discoverer, in the 
true sense of the word 

But it is far otherwise with Dr. Jackson. He 
knew that Dr. Morton had applied for an exclu- 
sive patent, and offered no objection, but was sat- 
isfied with making a charge for professional advice. 
At Dr. Morton’s request the payment of this 
charge was made to depend on the success of Dr. 
M.'s patent. The idea of a right in the patent 
came only from the partiality and legal caution of 
his friend, Mr. Eddy. Adopting this suggestion, 
he not only made no objection to Dr. Morton’s be- 
ing joined in the application, but was glad to be 
included in it himself, even at the lowest rate of 
compensation. 

The following statement of the subsequent his- 
tory of the patent, is taken from minutes made by 
Mr. Eddy, while the transactions were fresh, and 
has been read to him, and pronounced to be correct. 

After Dr. Jackson had signed the application, 
and released all the claim he might have to Dr. 
Morton, for ten per cent. of the profits, Mr. Eddy 
took steps to procure a patent in foreign countries. 
On examining the law of France, he became sat- 
isfied that until the patent was granted here, one 
could not be obtained in France, except on joint 
application. It would not do to wait for the patent 
from Washington, as the application should go in 
the next steamer, of the Ist November. He there- 
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fore applied to Dr. Jackson to sign the necessary 
papers. At first he consented, then suggested 
that he should have the same percentage that he 
had received here. Mr. Eddy was clear in his 
opinion that Dr. Jackson had no interest, and told 
him so; but Dr. J. insisting, and there being no 
time to spare, it was agreed that the papers should 
be sent, and that if the question of Dr. Jackson’s 
right to any compensation could not be settled be- 
tween the parties, it should be left to referees. 

In the early part of November, Dr. Jackson was 
absent about a week or ten days, and returned on 
the 14th. In the mean time, Dr. Henry J. Bigelow 
read his paper before the American Academy, and 
the third and decisive experiment had been tried 
at the hospital. On the 15th, Mr. Eddy called on 
Dr. Jackson, and then for the first time, as Mr. 
Eddy assures us, Dr. Jackson claimed the entire 
discovery as his own. Mr. Eddy was astonished 
beyond measure at this, and reasoned with Dr. 
Jackson upon it, but to no purpose. 

On the 16th of Nov., the steamer was to sail 
for Europe. On the morning of that day, Dr. 
Jackson and his attorney, F. B. Hays, Esq., called 
on Mr. Eddy, and demanded for Dr. Jackson a 
certain per centage in the European patents. Mr. 
Eddy declined to grant it. He was then told that 


|unless it was granted, Dr. Jackson would send a 


communication to Europe by the steamer of that 
day, which he had already prepared, that would 
defeat the European patents altogether. After a 
long discussion, to avoid the obstruction Dr. Jack- 
son might throw in the way of the patent, Mr. 
Eddy agreed to allow Dr. Jackson ten per cent. 
of his half in the European -rights, leaving him 
to make what arrangement he could with Dr. Mor- 
ton. This agreement was then distinctly made : 
that Dr. Jackson should not send any communica- 
tion whatever to Europe, or interfere with the 
present state of things; that Mr. Eddy should 
allow him ten per cent. of his half of the foreign 
patents, the arrangement with Dr. Morton to be 
matter of subsequent agreement, or arbitration. 

It is understood that Mr. Hays and Dr. Jackson 
interpret the proposition to have been, ten per cent. 
of the whole, from each half owner, being twenty 
per cent.; while Mr. Eddy says it was ten per 
cent. of each half, being ten per cent. of the 
whole, 

On the faith of this agreement, Dr. Morton 
acted. He erased from his pamphiets and circu- 
lars, all language relating to the credit of the dis- 
covefy, and simply styled himself the patentee. He 
issued and distributed in America and Europe, at 
great expense, circulars, giving full accounts of 
the scientific bearings of the discovery, and cer- 
tainly much valuable information; and in them 
studiously suppressed all allusions to the merit of 
the discovery. And when urged, by persons of 
the highest authority, to put forward a full state- 
ment, he replied that he was bound, by his agree- 
ment, to await a decision of arbitrators. 

While Dr. Morton was pursuing this course, in 
the latter part of January, or the early part of 
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February, the news came from Europe, that a 
paper had been read by M. Elie de Beaumont, 
before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in which 
this discovery was anriounced as that of Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, of Boston; Dr. Morton's aame not being 
even mentioned, and all the experiments, at the 
hospital and elsewhere, stated as made by the 
request and direction of Dr. Jackson. Still more 
were the intimate parties astonished, to find that 
this communication was made from a letter from 
Dr. Jackson himself to M. Elie de Beaumont, 
dated Nov. 13th, and sent out to Europe after, 
and in direct violation of, the agreement with Mr. 
Eddy. 

His letter is long, but all that relates to the 
present subject is as follows : 


I ask leave to communicate, through you, to the 
Academy of Sciences, a discovery which I have 
made. * * * I have latterly put it to use, by induc- 
ing a dentist of this city to administer the vapor of 
ether to persons from whom he was to extract teeth. 
I then requested this dentist to go to the General 
Hospital of Massachusetts, and administer the va- 
por of ether to a patient about to undergo a painful 
surgical operation ; the result was, &c., [describ- 
ing the three operations and their effects. 


The gross injustice of entirely suppressing Dr. 
Morton's name, and claiming the sole credit of the 
discovery, and of the experiments at the hospital, 
created no little indignation, and was the first thing 
that decidedly changed the sympathies of many who 
had heretofore endeavored to favor Dr. Jackson, 
and had thus, though unintentionally, done some 
injustice to Dr. Morton. 

In the mean time, not suspecting this step of 
Dr. Jackson’s, Mr. Eddy, in behalf of Dr. Morton, 
had, on the 23d Nov., proposed a settlement of 
Dr. Jackson’s share in the European rights. Dr. 
Jackson referred him to Charles G. Loring, Esq., 
as his senior counsel and adviser. Mr. Loring 
was very much engaged before the supreme court, 
then in session, and the negotiations were delayed. 
On the 28th of January, Mr. Loring, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hays, wrote a letter in behalf of Dr. Jack- 
son, addressed to Dr. Morton and Mr. Eddy, from 
which we make the following extracts. 


It seemed best that the differences between Dr. 
Jackson and yourself should not be made public ; 
on the contrary, that it should be generally under- 
stood the difficulties were in the course of adjust- 
ment. * * * We have uniformly said, when inquired 
of, that we were making arrangements that we 
hoped would distribute the profits of the discovery 
in such a manner as would be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

Under the present cireumstances of the case, we 
think the least that, in justice to yourselves and Dr. 
Jackson, you can offer, is 25 per cent. of the profits 
arising from the invention, both at home and abroad, 
in settlement of his claim upon you. * * * 

It is our wish to settle the matter amicably, if 
possible. . We hope you will see, by our sugges- 
tions, that we wish only to have a fair distribution 
of the profits of a discovery made among those who 
rannot, if they disagree, effectually sustain the pa- 
tent; and which, if sustained, promises to give to 
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all parties large sums of money for their united co- 
operatien, 


It is needless to say to any persons within the 
range of Mr. Loring’s extended reputation, that 
he did not know, when conducting this negotia- 
tion, of the step Dr. Jackson had taken as to the 
French Academy. 

When the report of Dr. Jackson’s communica- 
tion to the French Academy reached Boston, Dr. 
Morton, as may well be supposed, was extremely 
indignant. Now, for the first time, he set himself 
about collecting the evidence, showing the true his- 
tory of the discovery. Some attempts were then 
made at an agreement, for the second time, and 
Dr. Morton, on the faith of them, suspended his 
publication. During the last week of February, 
he was engaged with Mr. Hays in attempts at 
making an agreed statement of facts, to be signed 
by both parties, which should put the question at 
rest; and thus lost another opportunity to send 
his statement, of which, as we shall see, Dr. 
Jackson had availed himself. 

Pending this attempt at an arrangement, it 
seems that the Hon. Edward Everett and Dr. J. 
C. Warren had addressed a private letter to Dr. 
Jackson, suggesting to him the propriety of stating 
to the American Academy, at its next meeting, the 
nature of this discovery and its scientific bearings. 
This they did as a private matter, from one mem- 
ber of the academy to another, and not at all in- 
tending to recognize any exclusive claims in Dr. 
Jackson as the discoverer. 

On the Ist day of March, before the meeting of 
the academy, there appeared in the Daily Adver- 
tiser a long letter, purporting to have been read 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
by Dr. C. T. Jackson, and apparently carrying with 
it the sanction of the academy, with the names of 
Edward Everett, Dr. John C. Warren, and others, 
well known in Europe. Dr. Jackson sent a num- 
ber of papers to Europe by the steamer of that day, 
and there can be no doubt that his object in print- 
ing it on that day was to send the letter, at once, 
and in the most convenient form, to Europe. In 
Europe, this letter was universally considered as 
giving the sanction of the academy to Dr. Jack- 
son's claims, and created a tide of opinion in his 
favor which Dr. Morton could not stem, and which 
was only checked by the subsequent news, even 
now, perhaps, not generally diffused, that the letter 
had never, in fact, been read before the academy, 
nor Officially called for. 

The academy did not print Dr. Jackson's letter 
among its transactions ; all responsibility for it was 
distinctly disavowed, and his printing it was severely 
commented upon. Mr. Everett, in his letter to Dr. 
Morton, says, ‘‘ I need searce say that my recom- 
mendation to Dr. Jackson to address a paper on the 
subject to the American Academy, can in no degree 
be regarded as giving the sanction of that body to 
his statements. It is a standing regulation of the 
academy not to assume any responsibility for either 
opinions or facts set forth in the memoirs sub- 
mitted to it. And,if this were otherwise, it is 
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hardly necessary to remark that the academy’s 
sanction could not be conveyed in advance by an 
individual member.”’ 

The trustees, on this head, speak of Dr. Jack- 
son as ‘‘ transmitting to Europe, as a paper which 
had been read before the American Academy, a 
statement of his claims to this discovery ; when, 
in fact, it had not been so read; thus communi- 
cating it to the world under an official sanction to 
which it was not yet entitled.” 

While we are on the subject of this letter we 
will remark, that Dr. Jackson, among other state- 
ments, says in it, that he ‘‘ was desirous of testing 
it (ether) in a capital operation; and that Dr. 
Warren politely consented to have the trial made.’’ 
To which the trustees remark, after detailing the 
circumstances, ‘* We still find that every part of 
the statement is utterly irreconcilable with the facts.” 

Dr. Morton, surprised as he was to see this letter, 
did not at first suspect the object of its premature 
publication, and did not learn that it had been sent 
to Europe until it was far on its way. He was the 
more surprised, because during the week before it 
appeared, as late as Saturday night, (the steamer 
sailing un Monday,) he had been engaged in his 
attempts with Mr. Hays to draw up an agreed 
statement, which should settle the controversy ; 
and this negotiation was kept open even up to the 
time that the article was set up for printing, and 
broken off only on account of its appearing. No 
other steamer sailed during that month, and Dr. 
Morton could not send a counter statement to Eu- 
rope until the Ist of April. 

Immediately, upon the appearance of this letter, 
Dr. Gould made an effort to arrange matters be- 
tween the parties. He told Dr. Jackson’s attor- 
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Boston, March 28, 1847. 

W. T. G. Morton, Esq. : 

Last evening, I received your note of yesterday, 

and now reply that it will be as agreeable to me as 

it can be to you to avoid any furtner dispute as: to 

the claims of you and myself in the discovery of the 

application of sulphuric ether by inhalation to surgi- 

cal pur q 

All I require is impartial justice, and therefore I 

cheerfully accept your proposition to refer the ques- 
tion to a suitable umpire. 

Respectfully, 
C. T. Jackson. 


Boston, March 29, 1847. 

C. T. Jackson, M. D.: 

Dear Sir,—Your note of the 28th instant, ac- 
cepting my proposition to refer our difficulties to a 
disinterested umpire, has this moment come to hand, 
and I hasten to express my satisfaction at this favor- 
able feature in the controversy. 

It only remains for us to select the person or per- 
sons to whom the matter in debate shall be referred. 
If we can agree—and | trust we can—upon some one 
gentleman, I shall be perfectly satisfied ; or, if not, 
then you may select one person or two, as you pre- 
fer, and I will do the same, leaving them to choose 
another—whose decision shall be forever binding. 
Please inform me what is your choice in the matter, 
and oblige, 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. T. G. Morton. 


There were three days yet before the steamer 
sailed. The next movement lay with Dr. Jackson, 
but no reply came; and Dr. Morton, remembering 
his experiences before the sailing of the two last 
steamers, sent by the steamer of April Ist such 
evidence as he could hastily collect. But Dr. 





Jackson had so long held the field in Europe to 
himself, that Dr. Morton was looked upon there as 
a person who had just begun to attack a previously 
established claim, and a state of things existed in 
Europe, the reverse of that which existed at home, 
where all were surprised at the echo of Dr. Jack- 
son’s reputation. 

Dr. Morton also met with another misfortune. 


ee Th 


ney, Mr. Hays, that he would devote one week to 
the business, and if something was not done by 
Saturday night, he should attempt nothing further. 
He also told him that if this attempt failed, Dr. 
Morton would send his documents to Europe by the 
steamer of April Ist. Dr. Gould assures the 
editor that he did all on his part to forward the 
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arrangement, but that no corresponding effort was 
made on the other side. 

The week elapsed and nothing was done. Dr. 
Gould then abandoned all attempts to settle the 
matter. Dr. Morton then made a final effort, him- 
self, and opened the following correspondence :— 


Cuartes T. Jackson, M. D.: 
Dear Sir,—Being desirous that the misunder-’ 
standing between us, as to the discovery of the fact 
that sulphuric ether will produce insensibility to pain, 
may be speedily and satisfactorily ae. I now 
propose to you to refer the whole matter to some 
disinterested umpire, before whom all the testimony 
on both sides as to the matter in controversy shall 
be submitted, and whose decision shall be perpetu- 
ally binding on both parties. 
An answer to this proposition, made with the anx- 
ious desire for a full settlement of our difficulties, is 
expected to-day, or early Monday morning. 


Respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W.T. G. Morton. 





Saturpay, March 27, 1847. 


All his pamphlets, consigned for distribution to the 
principal journals and the chief surgeons and men 
of science in Great Britain, got into the possession 
of a person who had become committed and prej- 
udiced against Dr. Morton, and they were sup- 
pressed. The few that went to France, were in 
the English language, and were but little read. 

Dr. Morton, too, had no scientific friends and 
correspondents, to forward his claims or support 
his interest in Europe. It was not until the nearly 
unifurm tenor of private letters written from Bos- 
ton, by the persons best acquainted with the his- 
tory of this discovery, had produced an effect on 
leading men in Paris, that the public bodies there 
retraced the steps they had taken, and declared 
themselves ready to treat the question as unde- 
cided. : 

The correspondence of March 27th, et seq., is 
certainly evidence at once of Dr. Morton’s dispo- 
sition to meet Dr. Jackson fairly, and of his con- 
fidence in his own claim. 
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As late as the 3d of May, long after Dr. 
Morton had abandoned all hope of having the arbi- 
tration effected, he received the following letter : 


Boston, May 3, 1847. 
Mr. W. T. G. Morton : 

Sir,--I have lately received a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, ‘* Some Account of the Letheon,’’? &c., pub- 
lished, as 1 am informed, by your consent, and 
would now inform you that, by this procedure, and 
especially by the publication of such a pamphlet, 
you have absolved me from all obligations to submit 
our relative claims upon the subject to an arbitra- 
tion, a8 was formerly agreed upon between us. 

Your obedient servant, 
Cuar.es T. Jackson. 


The course pursued by Dr. Jackson, certainly 
lays him open to the suspicion of making the pub- 
lication of Dr. Morton’s pamphlet a pretext for 
breaking off an agreement he had long before aban- 
doned. This opinion receives some confirmation 
from the statement made in Dr. Gay's note to the 
trustees : ‘‘ Dr. Jackson has always, except in one 
unguarded moment, declined submitting his claims 
to any tribunal, either agreed upon by the parties, 
or self-constituted, and forced upon him.”’ 

As a good deal has been said about the impro- 
priety of attempting to obtain a patent for right in 
this discovery, it is but justice to Dr. Morton to 
hear his own statement, in his Memoir to the 
French Academy : 


In jastice to myself, I should say that I took out 
my patent early, before I realized how extensively 
useful the discovery would be ; and beside the mo- 
tive of profit and remuneration to myself, I was 
advised that it would be well to restrain so power- 
ful an agent, which might be employed for the most 
nefarious purposes. I gave free rights to all chari- 
table institutions, and offered to sell the right to 
surgeons and physicians for a very small price ; 
such as no one could object to paying, and reason- 
ably to dentists. I had litle doubt that the proper 
authorities would take it out of private hands, if 
the public good required it, making the discoverer, 
who had risked reputation and sacrificed time and 
money, such a compensation as justice required. 
But as the use has now become general, and almost 
necessary, | have long since abandoned the sale of 
rights, and the public use the ether freely, and I 
believe I am the only person in the world to whom 
this discovery has, so far, been a pecuniary loss. 


In every sale of patent rights that Dr. Morton 
made, there was a clause to the effect that the sale 
should be void, in case the government of the 
United Sates, or of the state in which the pur- 
chaser resided, should make the right general by 
compensation to Dr. Morton; showing, that from 
the first, he presumed the proper authorities would 
do justice between the discoverer and the public. 

After it became evident that the patent, whether 
technically good or not, was practicaily unavailable, 
Dr. Jackson renounced all interest in it, and has 
since declared that he desires, and has always de- 
sired, no pecuniary compensation for his invaluable 
services to humanity, beyond the gratitude of man- 
kind. Dr. Gay says, in his pamphlet, that Dr. 
Jackson has always ‘‘ deemed it a sort of impro- 
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priety to procure letters patent for the practical 
application of scientific discoveries. He himself 
never would have procured one merely for his own 
pecuniary benefit, in a case so important to the 
interests of humanity ;’’ and again, ‘‘ Dr. Jackson 
has received no pecuniary advantage from this 
patent, and he has determined that he never will 
receive any. He has destroyed the bond.” 

The transaction of destroying the bond is some- 
what ludicrous. 

On the morning of the 26th May, 1847, more 
than five months after the patent had been taken 
out, after it had for some time become unavailable, 
and Dr. Morton had lost a good deal of money by 
it, Dr. Gay called at Dr. Morton’s office, with a 
young gentleman in his company, and somewhat 
dramatically cancelled the bond. This was the 
bond that secured to Dr. Jackson ten per cent. on 
the net profits of the American patent. On the 
same day, the anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society took place, and at the dinner, in the 
afternoon, Dr. Jackson made a speech, in which he 
claimed to have been entirely disinterested in his 
connection with the discovery, and said he had 
destroyed the bond. He did not say that he had 
destroyed it that morning, just in season for the 
speech; nor does the time when this was done 
appear in his pamphlet; but the reader is per- 
mitted to infer, if he chooses, that it was destroyed 
at a time when it had some value. 

The inconsistency between these late claims fer 
disinterestedness on the part of Dr. Jackson, and 
his unremitted efforts to obtain the utmost possible 
pecuniary advantage from the discovery, so long as 
there was any chance of its being profitable, is 
properly noticed by the trustees. 

So long as the discovery was under test, and its 
result was uncertain, Dr. Jackson is unseen and 
unheard. When it became evident, from the two 
experiments at the hospital, that the discovery was 
of value, at the close of October, Dr. Jackson first 
appears, and then only for the purpose of claiming 
compensation of Dr. Morton for professional advice. 
He accepts five hundred dollars. His friend ob- 
tains for him ten per cent. of the net profits of the 
American patent. He next refuses to sign the 
European papers without receiving ten per cent. 
on the foreign patents. From this he rises to 
twenty per cent., and on the 28th of January he 
claims ‘‘ twenty-five per cent., both at home and 
abroad, as the least that in justice’’ can be offered 
him; and his counsel, of course with his sanction, 
speak of the patent as one which, ** if sustained, 
promises to give to all parties large sums of money 
for their united codperation.”” He opens nego- 
tiations with Dr. Morton, through Mr. Hays, for 
obtaining a joint patent in France, by the instru- 
mentality of M. De Beaumont, whose letters to Dr. 
Jackson on this point were shown to Dr. Morton. 
After all hope of pecuniary benefit from the patent 
is at an end, he cancels the bond, and, with a 
strange forgetfulness of all his previous conduct, 
comes out in the character of one who disdains 
pecuniary compensation. Not only so, but he 
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seems determined that Dr. Morton shall receive no 
compensation. On the 20th Nov., 1847, the phy- 
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sicians and surgeons of the hospital (with one | P 


exception) prepared a memorial to congress, set- 
ting forth the importance of this discovery, and 
praying the government to make a payment “ to 
those persons who shall be found, on investigation, 
to merit compensation,’”? on condition that the 
patent be given up. Knowing that this would 
result in an official inquiry into the discovery, Dr. 
Morton promoted it to the utmost of his power. 
Dr. Jackson, on the other hand, remonstrated 
against it, on the professed ground that he would 
submit his claims to no tribunal, and that, as the 
sole discoverer, he wished no reward beyond the 
gratitude of mankind. 

It is well known that an effort was made in 
London, by subscription, for a donation to the dis- 
coverer of the effects of ether. By letters to gen- 
tlemen in this city from friends in London, we are 
informed that a sum, estimated at £10,000, was 
considered as secured. But the controversy and 
doubt created by Dr. Jackson’s communications to 
the French Academy caused it to be abandoned. 

All must hear with regret the statement that 
this discovery has been to Dr. Morton a cause of 
pecuniary loss. The trustees say : 


It is a mortifying fact, that Dr. Morton's pecuni- 
ary affairs have become embarrassed in consequence 
of the interruption of his regular business, resulting 
from his efforts and experiments in establishing this 
great truth, and that his health has also severely 
suffered from the same cause, so that he can devote 
only a small part of each day to his professional 
labors. He became poor in a cause which has 
made the world his debtor. The committee have 
the highest medical authority (that of Dr. Homans) 
fer saying that from living so much of late in an 
atmosphere of ether, from the anxiety attending the 
various trials and experiments connected with the 
discovery, and from the excitement caused by the 
controversies which it has occasioned, the health of 
Dr. Morton has become such that he is unable to 
attend to his professional duties to any extent. 


Mr. Brooks’ Letter. 


Boston, 27 State-street, Jan. 14, 1848. 

N. I. Bowoircn, Esq.: Dear Sir,—It gives me 
pleasure to be able to communicate, in answer to 
your inquiry, the information I have relative to the 
pecuniary embarrassments under which Dr. W. T. 
G. Morton labors. I was employed, last summer, 
to collect a debt of him, and was thereby led into 
an examination of his affairs, the result of which 
was, that I found that he had no means of paying 
his debts, or supporting himself and family, except 
the proceeds of his professional labors. The debt 
which Iwas engaged in collecting was contracted in 
carrying out his plans in respect to his discovery; 
and that, with several other debts contracted in the 
same way, were pressed upon him for payment. 
Suits were commenced, and a large number of his 
patients trusteed, which, together with the neglect 
which his business had suffered while he was em- 
ployed about his discovery, materially diminished 
the extent of his practice. I am satisfied that Dr. 
Morton then made every effort, which could rea- 
sonably be required of him, to pay his debts, but 
could not. They are mostly still outstanding against 
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him ; and, with his present impaired state of health, 
the proceeds of his labors, although devoted to this 
urpose—as heretofore, | believe, faithfully done— 
will be so far diminished that he will not be able to 
meet his debts for a long time to come, if at all ; 
while he is, and will be, continually subject to an- 
noyances and trouble on account of them. * * * 
I have gone somewhat into detail, that you may see 
the nature of Dr. Morton’s embarrassments. They 
have grown out of his efforts in a cause which has 
resulted in a great public good, and he deserves a 
better fate than to be left to sink under them.—Y ours 
truly, Bens. F. Brooks. 


Mr. Burnett's Letter. 
Bosron, Jan. 8, 1848. 
N. I. Bownirtcn, Esq.: Dear Sir,—In reply to 
your request to communicate such knowledge as I 
may have respecting the present pecuniary and per- 
sonal condition of Dr. W. ‘T. G. Morton, I would 
state, that my acquaintance with him commenced 
in 1842, and has continued, by almost daily business 
intercourse, until the present time. By his own in- 
dustry and perseverance, while under peculiar and 
ed ersayd difficulties, he increased his business 
argely from year to year, unti] about the close of 
the year 1846; when, owing to his exertions to 
introduce and extend the use of ether as an anes- 
thetic agent, his regular business was neglected, 
and, of course, very much injured. During the 
whole of this time, | have had considerable knowl- 
edge of his pecuniary affairs, and am satisfied that 
he has been a loser of several thousand dollars, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in consequence of his labors 
devoted to this object. ‘To the same cause (so far 
as it may be proper for an unprofessional man to 
express an opinion) I have attributed the present 
suffering condition of his health. In all my busi- 
ness relations with Dr. Morton, I have never had 
oceasion to doubt the integrity of his intentions.— 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joseru Burnett. 
Mr. Dana's Leiter. 
30 Court-street, Jan. 14, 1848. 
My Dear Sir,—In answer to your further in- 
quiries, | reply that you are right in supposing, 
that my situation, as legal adviser to Dr. Morton, 
has enabled me to know the state of his pecuniary 
affairs. He is now very much embarrassed, and 
has not the means of making even a satisfactory 
compromise with his creditors, in the way of pres- 
ent payment; yet, if his health does not fail him, 
he hopes to be able to pay all his debts in the course 
of two or three years—provided, of course, that his 
creditors will give him time and opportunity. I 
have recently made an examination of his affairs, 
in order to furnish a statement to his creditors, and 
am satisfied that his present indebtment arises out 
of the unavoidable neglect of his dental business for 
some months after the announcement of the ether 
discovery, and the difficulty of reéstablishing it in 
his present circumstances, added to the direct pe- 
cuniary losses he sustained in attempting to intro- 
duce the use of the ether under his patent right. I 
have read the letters of Mr. Burnett and Mr. Brooks, 
and can say that nearly all the facts stated by them 
are also within my knowledge, and that I agree 
with them in opinion as to the present state of Dr. 
Morton’s health, business, and pecuniary affairs, 
and the causes which have produced it.—Truly 
your friend and servant, 
Ricu’p H. Dana, Jun. 
To N. I. Bowoircn, Esq. 
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In this connection it is proper to remove a mis- 
conception as to Dr. Morton’s management of his 
discovery, which has been created and extended by 
one of the affidavits attached to Dr. Gay’s pam- 
phlet. Dr. N. C. Keep, dentist, on the 28th 
November, 1846, formed a partnership with Dr. 
Morton, with especial reference to etherization. 
This continued but a few weeks, and was dissolved 
with the end of the year. One of the agreements, 
at the dissolution, was, that Dr. Keep should be 
at liberty to use the ether and apparatus freely, 
without objection on account of Dr. M.'s patent. 
In the May following, Dr. Keep furnishes an affi- 
davit which is published in Dr. Gay’s pamphlet. 
This affidavit has no bearing upon the question at 
issue, but only expresses Dr. Keep’s opinion, from 
what he saw of Dr. Morton's practice while he was 
with him, between the 28th Nov. and the 3lst 
Dec., that he was “ not at all acquainted with the 
nature, properties, and safe and proper application 
of the vapor of ether ;’* that ‘‘ it was his practice, 
during that time, to administer the ether without 
any adequate provision for the admission of atmos- 
pheric air ;’’ that ‘‘ all of Ais apparatus for the in- 
halation of ether was so constructed, that it was a 
matter, in my opinion, of absolute uncertainty, 
whether the patient could receive sufficient atmos- 
pheric air to prevent asphyxia.’’ ‘* Dr. Morton 
appeared to be in ro sense aware of the importance 
of admitting atmospheric air.” 

The specification for the patent, signed by Dr. 
Morton, more than a month before Dr. Keep came 
to him, has this clause: * Let there be a hole 
made through the side of the vessel, for the admis- 
sion of atmospheric air, (which hole may or may 
not be provided with a valve opening downward,) 
so as to allow air to pass into the vessel, a valve 
on the outside of the neck, opening upwards, and 
another valve in the neck and between that last 
mentioned and the body of the vessel or flask, 
which latter valve should open towards the mouth 
of the neck or bottle,’’ with other particulars, on 
this head. By referring to Mr. Wightman’s affi- 
davit, the reader will see that the first apparatus, 
made early in October, had special provision for 
admitting atmospheric air. We are authorized by 
Dr. Gould to say, that the apparatus contrived by 
himself and Dr. Morton, the night before the first 
operation at the hospital, had provisioa for the ad- 
mission of atmospheric air, which Dr. Gould thinks 
amply sufficient. This apparatus was used at all 
the successful test experiments at the hospital, and 
by the surgeons, in private houses, for the first 
three months after the discovery. The first instru- 
ment is at the hospital now, where it can be seen 
by all who desire to know what its provisions are. 
It is enough to say that the surgeons and physicians 
found no fault with it, and have never complained 
of any of Dr. Morton's experiments or his appara- 
tus, or intimated that he did not appreciate the im- 
portance of admitting atmospheric air. We are 
assured by Dr. Hayward, and others, that no ap- 
paratus which has been contrived since differs in 
principle from that which Dr. Morton used in the 
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first experiments. Dr. Gould assures us that Dr. 
Keep's apparatus, which he has seen, has not so 
ample a provision for admitting air as those orig- 
inally used by Dr. Morton. Indeed, it is difficult 
to believe that, after repeated consultations with 
Dr. Gould, Mr. Wightman, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
after trying these vital experiments under the care- 
ful eye of the first surgeons and physicians of the 
city, for three months ; after frequent consultations 
with them as to the dangers to be apprehended and 
the means of avoiding them, with the fear of as- 
phyxia held up before them by doubters and oppo- 
nents—that, after passing through these severe 
tests, Dr. Morton should be found in December, in 
the condition Dr. Keep would have us believe, 
** not at all acquainted with the nature, properties, 
and safe and proper application of the vapor of 
ether,’’ with ‘‘ a// his apparatus so contrived’’ as 
to make it “absolutely uncertain’? whether as- 
phyxia would not take place ; while Dr. Keep would 
not pretend to compare his own knowledge of 
chemistry, physiology, pathology, or mechanism, 
with that of the gentlemen with whom Dr. Mor- 
ton had been consulting, and under whose eye the 
vital experiments had been performed. 

It will be observed that Dr. Keep does not say 
that Dr. Morton had no provision, and no knowl- 
edge as to the admission of air, but no adequate pro- 
vision, no sense of the importance of it. So that, 
after all, it is a mere matter of opinion and of degree. 
It is no more than a statement of opinion by one den- 
tist, that a rival dentist, with whom he had had a 
difficulty, and with whom he was in direct compe- 
tition in administering ether, had not, in the opinion 
of the former, such an apparatus, and such knowl- 
edge and prudence as he ought to have, for the safety 
and satisfaction of patients. Such statements are, 
no doubt, often made in private, between rivals in 
trade, and, perhaps, in the professions, but the 
makers of thein seldom have the bad taste to publish 
them, under oath. The only persons who have found 
any fault with Dr. Morton’s skill, care, and adequate 
apparatus, are Dr. Keep, under the circumstances 
above named, and Dr. Jackson, who had never ad- 
ministered the ether himself, nor proposed any dif- 
ferent method. The first physicians in the city were 
willing to confide the lives and health of their pa- 
tients and dearest friends, and, in some measure, 
their own reputations, to Dr. Morton and his appa- 
ratus. 





CHAPTER VII. 
DR. HORACE WELLS’ CLAIM. 


On examination of Dr. Wells’ pamphlet, it will 
be found that the following propositions are derived 
from his own statement. 

1. Dr. Wells makes no claim to the ether dis- 
covery. His experiments were solely with nitrous 
oxide gas. 

2. He tried no surgical operation with nitrous 
oxide, nor knew of any having been tried, nor ad- 
vised the trying of any. 

3. He abandoned his experiments, in December, 
1844, and tried none afterwards. 
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Dr. Wells being a mechanical dentist, had great 
motive for alleviating pain, or producing greater or 
less insensibility to it under dental operations. He 
experimented upon the idea thrown out on the high 
authority of Davy, and with the precise substance, 
nitrous oxide, recommended by Davy. This was 
in the autumn of 1844. On examining the affida- 
vits attached to his pamphlets, the reader will see 
that his experiments were all at about the same 
time. Not one is later than his visit to Boston 
in Dee., 1844. Indeed, he admits that after his 
discouragement at Boston, he abandoned his ex- 
periments. 

The evidence he produces of his having brought 
this subject before the Medical College at Boston, 
in 1844, and tried an unsuccessful experiment there, 
is superfluous. ‘This has been admitted from the 
first ; is distinctly stated in Dr. Morton’s Memoir 
to the French Academy, and admitted in Dr. Jack- 
son’s pamphlet. 

In Dr. Marcy's affidavit, after stating an experi- 
ment with nitrous oxide, there oceurs this sentence : 
‘** 1 also take this occasion to assert, from my pos- 
itive knowledge, that the ether vapor was admin- 
istered very soon after (and prior to 1845) for the 
performance of a surgical operation.’’ He does 
not say whether the experiment was successful or 
not, what the surgical operation was, by whom or 
on whom performed ; nor does he say that the ether 
vapor was administered by Dr Wells, or with his 
knowledge. Dr. Wells, in his pamphlet, keeps 
up the enigma. After speaking minutely of his 
nitrous oxide experiments, he says, ‘‘ Let it be 
observed, however, that at this time, (November, 
1844,) while we had the subject under considera- 
tion, a surgical operation was performed at Dr. 
Marcy’s office, under the influence of sulphuric 
ether, as is proved by affidavit. The doctor then 
advised me, by all means, to continue the use of 
nitrous oxide gas.’’ This advice of Dr. Marcy to 
try no more experiments with ether, the fact that 
Dr. Wells followed the advice ; and that neither 
of them say that the experiment was successful, 
nor give either the statement or the name of the 
patient, nor of the operator, nor the nature of the 
operation, are sufficient to show that the experi- 
ment was unsuccessful. Dr. Wells does not even 
claim it as his own experiment. We have also 
the authority of Dr. George Hayward, for saying 
that Dr. Wells, after his return from Europe, in 
1847, in answer to a direct question from him, 
admitted that he had never tried a successful ex- 
periment with ether. Indeed, in his pamphlet, he 
makes no claim on the ground of any experiments 
with ether, nor of any, even with nitrous oxide, 
where there was a surgical operation. He confines 
both his evidence and his allegations to afew cases 
of extracting teeth, under the effect of nitrous 
oxide gas, in October and November of 1844, 
abandoned in Dec., 1844, and never resumed. 

There cannot be the slightest donbt that these 
experiments were abandoned because of their un- 
satisfactory result. A man’s contemporaneous acts 
are better evidence of his mind at a given time, 
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than his subsequent declarations. Dr. Wells never 
brought his experiments to the test of a surgical 
operation, however slight ; and abandoned the use 
of the inhalation, even in pulling teeth. It is also 
a striking fact, that no dentist, physician or sur- 
geon of Hartford, took up the practice of inhala- 
tion when Dr. Wells abandoned it. This must have 
heen either because his experiments were not known, 
or because their unsatisfactory result was known, 
either of which affords strong presumption that he 
considered himself as having failed. Dr. Morton, 
in his Memoir, says that being in Hartford in July, 
1845, he called on Dr. Wells, and in the course 
of conversation, alluded to the subject of the inha- 
lation of the gas, and Dr. Wells ‘* gave me to 
understand that he had abandoned the experiment, 
thinking it could have no practical value.’’ This, 
to be sure, is only the statement of a party; but 
it seems to be borne out by the facts. 

Another statement of Dr. Wells’ seems to us to 
furnish very strong evidence of his entire want of con- 
fidence in the result of his experiments. Speaking 
of his experiment at Boston, he says: ‘* I was invited 
to extract a tooth from a patient in presence of the 
medical class, which operation was performed, but 
not with entire success, as the gas bag was removed 
too soon.”” ‘“* The excitement of this adventure 
immediately brought on an illness,’ &c. Now, 
can it be believed that Dr. Wells, if the results of 
his experiments had been at all satisfactory, would 
have submitted to the ridicule of a public failure in 
Boston, and abandoned the experiment forever after, 
because he himself removed the gas bag too soon, 
in one instance. Admitting his statement to be 
true, it proves how little it required to satisfy him 
that the nitrous oxide could be made of very little 
practical value, even in dentistry. 

His pamphlet also shows us another fact, viz. , how 
little we can rely on a few statements of insensibil- 
ity to pain under slight operations, especially when 
these statements are selected from a great number, 
and we are not told of the unsuccessful attempts. 
The experiment, considered by all and treated by 
Dr. Wells, at the time, as a failure, he yet speaks 
of only in his pamphlet, as attended *‘ not with en- 
tire success.’’ One of his witnesses, Mr. Daniel T. 
Curtis, speaks of it in this wise. ‘‘ The gas was 
administered, and the tooth extracted under its in- 
fluence, by the said Wells, in presence of myself 
and many others. I am notable to say whether the 
patient experienced pain or not. There was certainly 
no manifestation of it, yet some present expressed 
themselves in the belief that it was an imposition.”’ 
We have no doubt that, under some circumstances, 
this would have passed for a successful experiment. 
The experiencing pain in these cases is so much 
matter of degree, of opinion, of imagination, and 
statements as to it are so affected by choice of 
phraseology, that we must be on our guard. Dr. 
Jackson’s remark is true on this point, that the ex- 
traction of a tooth is not alone a satisfactory test. 
And Mr. Warren says the Hon. James Dixon told 
him that, about two years before, applying to Dr. 
Wells to administer this gas to him in a case of 
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severe tooth-ache, Dr. Wells said, that having met 
with only partial success, he had abandoned the 
use of the gas, and advised Mr. Dixon not to 
take it. 

But the conduct of Dr. Wells after the discovery 
by Dr. Morton was announced, is sufficient to set 
at rest his claims to priority. Dr. Morton imme- 
diately wrote to him, and invited him to come to 
Boston to see the experiments and to aid him in 
bringing the ether into use. To this Dr. Wells 
replied by the following letter : 


Harrtrorp, (Conn.,) Oct. 20, 1846. 
Dr. Morton : 

Dear Sir,—Your letter, dated yesterday, is just 
received, and I hasten to answer it, for fear you will 
adopt a method, in disposing of your rights, which 
will defeat your object. Before you make any ar- 
rangements whatever, I wish to see you. I think 
I will be in Boston the first of next week—probably 
Monday night. If the operation of administering 
the gas is not attended with too much trouble, and 
will produce the effect you state, it will, undoubt- 
edly, be a fortune to you, provided it is rightly man- 


aged. 
H. Wetts. 


This letter was published in Mr. Warren’s pam- 
phlet in April, 1847, as soon as possible after Dr. 
Wells’ action in France became known here. Dr. 
Wells has attempted no explanation of it. The 
letter is in Dr. Morton’s bound volumes of letters, 
and at present in the possession of the editor. 

About the time named in the letter, viz., during 
the last week in October, Dr. Wells came to Bos- 
ton and saw several experiments at Dr. Morton’s 
office, and knew that two experiments, pronounced 
successful, had been tried at the hospital. 

In answer to a letter from the editor, R. H. 
Eddy, Esq., has furnished the following statement : 


Boston, Feb. 17th, 1847. 
R. H. Dana, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—In reply to your note of this morn- 
ing, I have to state that about the time I was en- 
gaged in preparing the papers for the procural of 
the patent, in the United States, on the discovery 
of Dr. Morton, for preventing pain in surgical 
operations, by the inhalation of the vapor of sul- 
phurie ether, I was requested by Dr. Morton to call 
at his office to have an interview with the late Dr. 
Horace Wells, who was then on a visit to this city, 
and who Dr. Morton thought might be able to ren- 
der him valuable advice and assistance in regard to 
the mode of disposing of privileges to use the dis- 
covery. Accordingly I had an interview with Dr. 
Wells. During such meeting we conversed freely 


Yours, in haste, 
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make application for one} and to dispose of as many 
licenses as he could while such application might 
be pending ; in fact, to make as much money out 
of the discovery as he could while the excitement 
in regard to it might last. I must confess, that 
when, some time afterwards, I heard of the preten- 
sions of Dr. Wells to be considered the discoverer 
of the aforementioned effect of ether, I was struck 
with great surprise, for his whole conversation with 
me, at the time of our interview, led me to the belief 
that he fully and entirely recognized the discovery 
to have been made by Dr. Morton, or at least, partly 
by him and partly by Dr. C. T. Jackson, as I then 


supposed. Respectfully yours, 


R. H. Eppy. 


During the few days Dr. Wells was in Boston, 

the experiments at Dr. Morton's office were not so 

successful as usual, owing, as Dr. M. says, to the 

difficuity in procuring the best of ether in sufficient 

quantities for the suddenly increased demand. Dr. 

Wells was not satisfied with the experiments, and 

advised Dr. Morton to abandon them, telling him 

that their operation would be uncertain, limited, 

attended with danger, and of no sufficient practical 

utility to justify the risk and expense. He at- 
tended no surgical operation, and returned to Hart- 
ford satisfied, undoubtedly, that Dr. M.’s exper- 

iments would end either in some catastrophe, or, 
like his own, be abandoned as not capable of being 
made of any practical value. This accounts for his 
entire silence for two months after the discovery was 
blazed abroad, and after he had witnessed its oper- 
ation. We regret to see that, in his pamphlet, he 
passes over this correspondence and his visit to 
Boston, in entire silence. 

Nothing whatever was heard from Dr. Wells, 
though he was in the country all the time, until the 
success of this discovery was proved beyond a 
doubt, great names had become responsible for it, 
and a petition had been presented to congress for 
a grant, in lieu of the patent. Then, for the first 
time, Dr. Wells makes an assertion of his claim, 
by an informal remonstrance laid before the com- 
mittee of congress, by the member from the dis- 
trict of Hartford, the Hon. James Dixon, in which 
he claims priority of discovery, in 1844. But Dr. 
Wells furnished no evidence to the committee, and 
went to Europe. His visit to Europe had no 
connection with this discovery, and certainly it is 
a singular thing, that we see the professed maker 
of the greatest discovery of the age, allowing it to 
remain neglected for two years, leaving all the 
credit of it to another for several months, and then 


on the diseovery and in relation to the experiments sailing for Europe upon a speculation in the pur- 


Dr. Wells had been witness to in the office of Dr. 
Morton. The details of our conversation I do not 
recollect sufficiently to attempt to relate them, but 
the whole of it, and the manner of Dr. Wells at 
the time, led me, in no respect, to any suspicion 
that he (Dr. Wells) had ever before been aware of 


chase and resaie of pictures. 

On Dr. Wells’ arrival in Europe, or soon after- 
wards, he finds the ether discovery received with 
universal applause. He states 10 Dr. Brewster of 
Paris, the distinguished American dentist, that he 


the then discovered effect of ether in annulling pain | had suggested the idea of producing insensibility 


during a surgical operation. Dr. Wells doubted 


the ability of Dr. Morton to procure a patent, not 
on the ground that he (Dr. Morton) was not the 


first and original discoverer, but that he (Dr. 


by inhalation to Dr. Morton two years before, and 
had experimented in that direction witu success. 
Dr. Brewster, in his letter to Dr. Morton, of 21st 


Wells) believed the discovery was not a legal sub-| March, 1847, says it was some time before he 





ject for a patent. He advised -him, however, to| could prevail upon Dr. Wells to present his claims, 
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as the discoverer, to the scientific societies of Paris. 
This, Dr. Brewster natura’ y attributed to his mod- 
esty. Knowing the full history, now, we see in 
it only a proper appreciation of his own merits. 
He had not made the discovery that inhalation 
would produce that degree of insensibility that 
would render the otherwise most painful operations 
painless. He had only experimented in that diree- 
tion, upon the hint of Davy; and abandoned his 
experiments, without a single test operation in sur- 
gery, as uncertain, hazardous, and of little practical 
value; leaving it entirely uncertain what the 
effect would be in a protracted and severe opera- 
tion. He had started out as a pioneer in this 
cause, and after following an imperfect trail another 
had pointed out to him, he returns disheartened, 
and gives up the pursuit to others. He fixes his 
beacon where he had failed, and Dr. Morton avoids 
it and passes on to the great discovery. Dr. Jack- 
son is the bystander, who says to the adventur- 
er—I looked down the path you are going some 
years ago, with my glass; it seems to lead in the 
direction of the place you wish to find; but wheth- 
er there be any such place, whether it be worth 
finding, and whether this path will lead to it, or 
end in a bog after all, I cannot tell; you must try 
for yourself; and remember, if you find you are 
mistaken, don’t bring my name in with it. 





C UNCLUSION. 


We ask the reader, after he shall have been 
through the preceding chapters, whether the fol- 
lowing summary is not a fair statement of the 
whole matter? 

The idea that inhalation might produce a degree 
of insensibility more or less valuable in surgical 
cases, was thrown out years ago on well-known 
and high authority. It was known that the 
inhalation of ether would produce a certain degree 
of insensibility. This discovery consists in the 
demonstration of the fact, by actual experiment, 
that inhalation would safely produce such a state 
of insensilility that the severest surgical operations 
could be performed without pain. 

Dr. Wells, receiving the general idea, publicly 
experimented in that direction, with nitrous oxide 
gas, but tried no satisfactory test experiment, did 
not try ether, and abandoned his experiments in 
the belief that nothing safe, certain, and of much 
practical value, could be got from them. 

Dr. Jackson, receiving the same general idea, 
from the same high authority, may have thought, 
also, that ether could be tried, as well as nitrous 
oxide gas; but made no experiment, and dis- 
covered nothing. 

Dr. Morton received the same general idea, 
knew that the attempt with nitrous oxide had 
failed, acquainted himself, independently of Dr. 
Jackson, with the known effects of sulphuric ether, 
experimented with that, had sufficient motive, 
courage and energy to persevere, and demonstrated 
the fact. 

Dr. Morton did not know beforehand, (as, 
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indeed, he does not pretend,) and no one could 
have known beforehand, the whole extent and 
degree of the effect that was discovered. He 
believed that something important and valuable 
could be obtained ; he was determined to discover 
all that could be discovered, and succeeded in 
demonstrating all that he hoped and even more 
than he imagined. 





REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


The officers of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital for the year 1847, were the following gen- 
tlemen :-— 


Wituam Appieron, Esq., President, 
Tueoporr Lyman, Esq., Vice President, 
Henry Anprews, Esq., Treasurer, 
Marcus Morton, Jr., Esq., Secretary. 


Charles Amory, Nathaniel I. Bowditch, Robert 
Hooper, Francis C. Lowell, Henry B. Rogers, 
J. Wiley Edmands, William T. Andrews, George 
M. Dexter, Thomas Lamb, John A. Lowell, 
J. Thomas Stevenson, and Edward Wigglesworth, 
Esquires, Trustees. 

Drs. James Jackson, John Jeffries, George C. 
Shattuck, and Edward Reynolds, Board of Con- 
sultation. 

Drs. Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, J. B. S. 
Jackson, Henry I. Bowditch, John D. Fisher, and 
Oliver W. Holmes, Visiting Physicians. 

Drs. John C. Warren, George Hayward, S. 
D. Townsend, Henry J. Bigelow, Samuel Park- 
man, J. Mason Warren, Visiting Surgeons. 

The annual report for the year was drawn up 
by a committee consisting of N. I. Bowditch and 
J. W. Edmands, Esquires, and adopted by the 
trustees, unanimously. ‘This unanimity was actual 
as well as legal, each trustee being consulted, 
whether present at the meeting or not. As the 
report of the trustees, it was then accepted by the 
corporation, by a unanimous vote. 

We extract so much of the report as relates to 
the ether discovery. 

It is proper to state that the committee had 
several personal interviews with Dr. Jackson, Dr. 
Gay and Dr. Morton, consulted all persons most 
conversant with the subject, and examined all the 
published documents, and numerous witnesses. 


The past year has tested the unspeakable impor- 
tance of the recent discovery of the properties of 
Sulphuric Ether; no less than 132 operations,* 
many of them of much severity, having been al- 
ready performed with entire success on patients 
who had been rendered insensible through its be- 
nign influence. By overcoming all muscular and 


*Dr. Ralph K. Jones, one of the house fs per pee po- 
litely copied for the use of the committee a list of all the 
132 cases (prepared by Dr Dalton, one of the house sur- 
geons, for a different purpose.) This list specifies the 
name of each patient, the nature of the operation, and its 
result. . At the end is a tabular summary ; yw that 
of the patients thus operated upon, there were disc arged 
well, 75; much relieved, 15 ; relieved, 5; not relieved, 7 ; 
dead, 8 ; uncertain, 2 ;—the number remaining under treat- 
ment being 20. 
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nervous resistance, it has extended the domain of 
surgery ; making operations possible which could 
not have been performed, and which would not have 
been attempted, without its aid; and, by the re- 
moval of the fear of pain, it has greatly increased 
the actual number of operations. It has already 
become an established remedy throughout all the 
chief cities of Europe, and its benefits have reached 
even the distant natives of Singapore and of Canton. 

With just pride, therefore, the trustees would 
now record the fact, that within the walls of this 
building were witnessed the first painless capital 
operations that were ever performed. The world 
at large, indeed, is in no small degree indebted to 
the medical and surgical officers of this institution. 
But for their immediate appreciation of the impor- 
tance of this discovery, and their considerate, but, 
at the same time, zealous and prompt cooperation 
with Dr. Morton, in availing themselves of its use, 
its application might have been restricted to the 
comparatively unimportant operations of the dentist. 
Who can say what might have been the result, had 
his overtures been received with excessive caution? 
An answer may perhaps be found in the fact, that 
it is only within a few weeks, if at all, that the use 
of sulphuric ether has been introduced into our sis- 
ter institution in Pennsylvania. This appears by 
“the Annual Report on Surgery read before the 
College of Physicians, Nov. 2, 1847, by Isaac Par- 
ish, M. D.,”’ where it is said :—** At the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital in this city, it has not been tried at all ; 
being considered by the judicious surgeons of that 
institution as a remedy of doubtful safety, or, at 
least, as not sufficiently established to warrant them 
in its employment.”’ And yet, in the same report, 
we find the tullowing sentence :—‘‘ But, when we 
extend our vision to foreign countries, and call to 
mind that during the past nine months it has been 
adopted in most of the large hospitals of Great Brit- 
ain—in the vast hospitals of Paris, and, for the last 
six months, in the numerous institutions of like 
character in Germany, including the immense hos- 
pitals at Vienna and Berlin, we can form some idea 
of the extent to which it has been carried, and of 
the firm hold which this great American discovery 
has taken of the mind of the scientific world.”’ 

The first operators who applied it were Drs. John 
C. Warren, and George Hayward, surgeons of this 
hospital. ‘The enthusiasm of one of their col- 
leagues,* who had been especially earnest in urging 
the performance of these operations, led him to be- 
come the first champion of ether in this country, 
by a publication of much merit; and also to trans- 
mit the earliest account of the discovery to England, 
where it was at once hailed with rapturous exulta- 
tion. And another,t a favorite alike of science and 
the muses, has thus vividly described its beneficent 
effects :—‘* The knife is searching for disease—the 
pulleys are dragging back dislocated limbs—nature 
herself is working out the primal curse, which 
doomed the tenderest of her creatures to the sharp- 
est of her trials; but the fierce extremity of suffer- 
ing has been steeped in the waters of forgetfulness, 
and the deepest furrow in the knotted brow of ag- 
ony has been smoothed forever.’’ Even the grave 
and dispassionate Dr. Warren himself (in a yet 


* Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, who, on November 9, 1846, 
read a paper before the Boston Society for Medical 
Improvement, suggesting most of the important uses 
(obstetric excepted) to which ether has since been suc- 
cessfully applied. 

+ Dr. Oliver W. Holmes. See his “ Introductory Lec- 
ture, delivered before the Medical Class of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Nov. 3, 1847.” 
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unpublished work, which he kindly communicated 
to the committee, and which embodies the matured 
results of his own experience upon this subject) 
indulges in equally graphic language :—‘* Who 
could have imagined, that drawing the knife over 
the delicate skin of the face might produce a sensa- 
tion of unmixed delight!—that the turning and 
twisting of instruments in the most sensitive blad- 
der might be accompanied by a beautiful dream !’’ * 

Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh, has discovered 
that a new agent (chloroform ¢) possesses the same 
powers as sulphuric ether, and, as he thinks, many 
and great advantages over it. ‘The universal law 
of inte!lect is progress. But, though others may 
erect the superstructure, the corner-stone of the 
building will preserve an imperishable record of its 
founder. The nawe of Fulton will never be for- 
gotten. Yet how vast is the difference between the 
first humble steamboat that slowly toiled up the 
Hudson, and those majestic structures which now 
defy the storms of the Atlantic! 

As philanthropists, we may well rejoice that we 
have had any agency, however slight, in conferring 
on poor, suffering humanity, so precious a gift. 
Unrestrained and free as God’s own sunshine, it 
has gone forth to cheer and gladden the earth. It 
will awaken the gratitude of the present and of all 
coming generations. ‘The student who, from dis- 
tant lands, or in distant ages, may visit this spot, 
will view it with increased interest, as he remem- 
bers that here was first demonstrated one of the 
most glorious truths of science. 

Pursuant to an informal suggestion of the board, 
who regard this discovery as the most important 
event which has occurred in the history of this in- 
stitution, the committee proceed to make a more 
extended investigation, in respect to its origin, than 
would otherwise have been thought necessary. 

A recent publication, by Dr. George Hayward, 
entitled ‘* Some account of the first use of Sulphu- 
ric Ether by Inhalation in Surgical Practice,”* gives 
a clear and simple history of this discovery, and of 
all its attending circumstances, as connected with the 
hospital. It is interesting to trace the earlier suc- 
cessive steps by which the grand result was at last 
obtained. These are, to a considerable extent, re- 
capitulated in the British and Foreign Review of 
April last. It is there stated, that, as early as 1779, 
‘* we find many experiments on men and animals on 
the inspiration of different kinds of airs.’’—** Dr. 
Beddoes, in his work on Factitious Airs, published 
at Bristol in 1795-6,”’ ‘‘ gives several communica- 
tions from Dr. Pearson on the inhalation of ether,”’ 
also ‘* a letter from one of Dr. Thornton’s patients, 
in which the patient himself gives an account of the 
inhalation of ether, by Dr. Thornton’s advice, and 
its effects in a case of pectoral catarrh. He says, 
‘It gave almost immediate relief both to the op- 
pression and pain in the chest.’ On a second trial, 
he says he inhaled two tea-spoonfuls of ether, 
which, he adds, ‘ gave immediate relief as before, 
and I very soon after fell asleep, and had a good 


*“Etherization, with Surgical Remarks, by John C. 
Warren, M.D. Boston,18438.” This work, now published, 
is courteously dedicated to the president and other officers 
of this corporation by name. 

+ In a communication by Dr. Henry J. Bigelow to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, dated Dec. 4, 1846, 
occurs the following sentence, which is interesting as con- 
taining a distinct anticipation of the discovery of some 
new agent :-— And even when future science shall have 
abridged and improved the present method, or substituted 
another for it, it will not detract in the slightest degree 
from the merit of the original discoverers of a great and 
novel principle.” 
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night’s rest.’ ’’—* Another curious case is given by 
Dr. Thornton, in which inhalation was prescribed 
for the relief of a very painful eg affection 
of the mamma, and with very beneficial effect.” 
The Reviewer says, ‘* At this time, and subse- 
quently, Dr. Thornton was in the common habit 
of administering the vapor of ether to his patients.”” 
—** In all these trials, no one had distinctly in view 
the removal or abolition of pain, though this was 
attained, indirectly, in Dr. Thornton's case. But 
Sir Humphrey Davy, who, it is well known, first 
began his chemical career by assisting Dr. Bed- 
does,”’ ** seems not only to have contemplated such 
a result by means of medicamentous inhalation, but 
to have actually put it to the test of experiment on 
himself. The medium of his experiment, however, 
was not ether, but the nitrous oxide. Sir Humph- 
rey tells us, that on two occasions the inhalation of 
the nitrous oxide removed headache. He also tried 
its effect in removing intense physical pain, while 
he was cutting a wisdom-tooth.”’ ‘* He says: ‘ As 
nitrous oxtde, in its extensive operation, appears ca- 
pable of destroying physical pain, it may probably be 
used with advantage during surgical operations in 
which no great effusion of blood takes place.’ ’’—** In 
the article ‘ Ether,’ in the Dict. des Sc. Med., vol. 
xiii., published in 1815, we find the author, Nysten, 
speaking of the inhalation of ether as familiarl 

known, and as employed for the relief of some po 
monary diseases, and also for mitigating the pain 
of cole.””—To an eminent medical friend, the com- 
mittee are indebted for the fact, that, in Pereira’s 
Materia Medica, published in London in 1839, it is 
expressly stated that ‘ the vapor of ether is inhaled 
in spasmodic asthma, chronic catarrh, and dyspnea, 
whooping cough, and ¢o relieve the effects caused by 
the accidental inhalation of chlorine gas.” Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson, of this city, (as we learn from 
a pamphlet published in 1847, under his own sanc- 
tion and authority, entitled, ‘* Discovery by Charles 
T. Jackson, M. D., of the applicability of Sulphuric 
Ether in Surgical Operations; by Martin Gay, 
M. D.,’’) has distinctly admitted, that he ‘* was 
early impressed with the remarks of Davy* con- 
cerning the remedial agency of gaseous matters.” 
As a learned chemist, he was also doubtless famil- 
iar with the publication last referred to. Accord- 
ingly, two or three years after its appearance, or 
in the winter of 1841-2, ‘he inhaled sulphuric 
ether, to obtain relief from the very unpleasant sen- 
sations caused by an accidental inhalation of chlorine 
gas.’’ In other words, having accidentally inhaled 
chlorine gas, he resorted to the prescribed remedy. 
‘He at first breathed the ether without —— 
unconsciousness, but derived from it some relief. 
Afterwards, still suffering from the chlorine, he 
continued the experiment to such an extent as to 
produce complete general insensibility.’’ Subse- 
quently, under precisely the same circumstances, 
he also prescribed it to one of his students. He 
had, as he states, on one previous occasion, also 
about A.D. 1841, inhaled it with safety to the ex- 
tent of producing “* a peculiar sleep or unconscious- 
ness."’—‘* Before his observations, a state of complete 
insensibility, from this cause, was considered by the 
best authorities as one of greater or less danger ; 
and it had been known to produce fatal results. 


*Dr. Jackson, in a letter published with Dr. Gay’s 
pamphlet, says, ‘‘ My interest in the respiration of gases 
was first excited by Sir H. Davy’s experiments ; and, 
since I became acquainted with them, the subject has al- 
ways seemed to me to deserve further investigation.” 

# Daily Advertiser of March 1, 1847. 
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Young persons had breathed this vapor to the extent 
of ing unconsciousness, and in some cases 
without injury.” 

Dr. Jackson, then, had not discovered any new 
power or property of ether. Jt was known that it 
could produce insensibility ; and that that insensibility, 
though sometimes fatal, was sometimes unattended 
with jury. It was also known asa see against 
the noxious effects of chlorine gas. He had merely 
tested these known propositions, and found them 
true in his own person. By so doing, he had 
formed, as he states, a strong opinion, that pure, 
rectified sulphuric ether could be inhaled with 
safety. But its efficacy for the prevention of pain 
he had, thus far, only verified by actual experiment 
in the case specified in the text books, viz., where 
chlorine gas had been previously inhaled. This 
experiment is stated in Dr. Gay’s pamphlet with 
great particularity, as if it hed been one before 
unknown. ‘The motives which led to it, and the 
philosophical inferences deduced by Dr. Jackson, 
are set forth with much minuteness. It seems 
indeed to be relied on as the very foundation of Dr. 
Jackson's claim, as the discoverer of the safety and 
efficacy of sulphuric ether. Jt still obviously re- 
mained to be proved, that it could be safely and 
effectually inhaled for the prevention of pain under 
other circumstances.* To establish this point, Dr. 
Jackson never attempted an experiment on man or 
animal. It is true that ‘‘ he communicated to sev- 
eral personst (and, among others, to Mr. Bemis, an 
eminent dentist, in 1842) his observations and con- 
clusions respecting the prevention of pain in surgi- 
cal operations ;"’ and, in February, 1846, he in- 
formed a student in his laboratory, (Mr. Joseph 
Peabody,) who wished to have two teeth extracted, 
‘* that insensibility would be produced by the inha- 
lation of sulphuric ether-vapor. He advised him to 
breathe it, and to submit to the operation, while in 
the sleep induced thereby.”’ But what effect did 
his advice have on Mr. Peabody’ ** He at last 
gave up the experiment, because his father, a sci- 
entific man, feared irritation of the lungs might 
ensue—because the best authorities on the subject were 


t| arrayed against the opinion of Dr. Jackson, and 


because he was unwilling to incur any risk for so 
slight an operation.’”’ And such was really the 
general state of public opinion, among men of sci- 
ence, down to that time.{ The discovery was yet to 
be made by one who was willing /o try the experiment, 
notwithstanding the best authorities on the subject 
were against it. 

Further, it does not appear that, from 1841-2 to 
1846, Dr. Jackson suggested its use, except for the 
slighter and instantaneous operations of the dentist. 
Familiar, as he confesses himself to have been, 
with the views of Sir H. Davy, who had so long 
before suggested the use of the nitrous oxide in 
operations attended with little effusion of blood, it 
was very natural that Dr. Jackson’s thoughts should 
have been exclusively turned to the use of sulphuric 
ether in the class of minor operations, which had 
been thus specified by so distinguished a philoso- 
pher. It would seem, indeed, clear that he had not 
the remotest conception of its universal applicability 
and importance. Such, indeed, is the only satisfac- 


* Dr. Gay says himself, “ It still remained to be ascer- 
tained, whether this unconsciousness was so perfect, that, 
Coming its continuance, no pain would be produced by 
wounding instruments.”-—Pamphlet, p. 10. 


+ [But see ante, p. 539, as to the nature of that commu- 
nication.—Eb. 
t See Mr. Metcalf's letter to the committee, p. 533. 
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tory explanation of the fact, that, during an interval 
of nearly five years, he never once tested this dis- 
covery, or caused it to be tested, by a single exper- 
iment. Upon this point, indeed, the advocate of 
Dr. Jackson says, ‘‘ It was more than a quarter of 
a century after Jenner first heard the milk-maid 
express her belief in the protective influence of 
cow-pox, that he vaccinated his first patient ;’’ but, 
he adds, ** during which period he was much engaged 
in the investigation of the sulject.”’ But ether 
seems to have received only a casual and incidental 
attention from Dr. Jackson. ‘To make the cases at 
all parallel, it must be shown, that Jenner, after 
vaccinating his first patient, waited five years before 
vaccinating another, with a hke apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the importance of lus discovery. Indeed 
these two discoveries are of so totally opposite a 
character, that they suggest a striking contrast, 
instead of a parallel. In the one case, the truth 
could be ascertained only by repeated experiments 
and patient investigation. It had to fight its way 
against the inveterate prejudices of the world. In 
the other case, it is fully and forever demonstrated 
by the first successful capital operation ; and it is 
at once hailed, as it were, with delight by all man- 
kind. 

Within this period, Dr. Horace Wells, of Hart- 
ford, used the nitrous oxide while engaged in 
extracting teeth. His claim, as a discoverer in this 
matter, must yield entirely tothat of Sir H. Davy, 
who, after actual experiments, had, as it were, dis- 
tinetly sugested the use of this very agent for this 
object so '.any years before. ‘There are, doubtless, 
reasons, fou ced in the nature of this agent, which 
have prevented these suggestions of Davy, in regard 
to it, from having been long since realized. And, 
whatever may have been the result of Dr. Wells’ 
experiments elsewhere, it is certain that his public 
performance of them in Boston in 1844 was an 
entire failure. It is also stated by Dr. Wells, that, 
as early as November, 1844, ‘‘ a surgical operation 
was performed at Dr. Marey’s office under the 
influence of su/phuric ether ;? and he adds, * The 
doctor then advised me by all means to continue the 
use of the nitrous oxide.’’ And it seems that the 
result of this one experiment was such, that, pursu- 
ant to this advice, he abandoned the idea of the 
further use of ether. His claim, therefore, to the 
discovery in question, appears in this view also to be 
equally unfounded. We cannot but believe, that it 
has been without due consideration that his claim 
has received the official sanction of his native state 
of Connecticut.* Indeed, a published letter from 
Dr. Wells to Dr. Morton seems necessarily to 
exclude the idea that he himself claimed to have 
made any such prior discovery.t All must, how- 
ever, accord to him the honor of having been an 
earnest and persevering seeker after truth in this 
very path of inquiry. And his labors and experi- 
ments may, we think, fairly be considered as having 
had some indirect influence, though not themselves 
attended with direct success. f 

Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of this city, must now be 
mentioned. He had been a student of Dr. Jack- 
son’s, and formerly a partner of Dr. Wells. He, 
therefore, occasionally availed himself of the advice 
of the former ; and he was aware of, and (upon the 


* [The resolution of the legislature of Connecticut was 

ssed in a hurried manner, without givmg a hearing to 
Bro. Jackson or Morton, and without any investigation 
of their claims.—Eb. | 

t+ See Dr. Wells’ letter, aoe. p. 555. 

t See, accordingly, the letter of Mr. Metcalf, in page 533. 





public occasion in Boston before referred to) had 
taken part in, the experiments of the latter in the 
use of nitrous oxide. It does not appear that Dr. 
Wells had ever mentioned in Boston his one exper- 
iment with sulphuric ether. There is evidence, 
entirely satisfactory, that Ir. Morton’s attention 
had been for some time engaged upon the subject ;* 


* A pamphlet—entitled, “ Some Account of the Le- 
theon ; or, Who is the Discoverer? hy Edward Warren ; 
Boston, 1847"—contains various depositions proving the 
performance of experiments, &c., by Dr. Morton. Several 
of the deponents are personally unknown to the commit- 
tee; but Thomas R. Spear, jun. is highly spoken of, as 
a person of veracity, by Hon. John P. Bigelow and 
Charles Sprague, Esq., two of our most respectable citi- 
zens. William P. Leavitt is also spoken of to the com- 
mittee, as a credible witness, by Nathaniel G. Snelling, 
Esq., the well-known president of the late Massachusetts 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. Francis Whit- 
man, one of these deponents, has recently died: his 
truthfulness seems to be unquestionable. Caleb Eddy, 
Esq. is personally known to one of the committee as 
having had the most intimate relations with Dr. Jackson 
in past roses and the testimony of his son, R. H. Eddy, 

., Which will be hereafter alluded to, is, we think, 
entitled to the most implicit credit. These two last 
depositions relate especially to Dr. Jackson's connection 
with this discovery. Dr. Jackson, indeed, objects to both 
of these depositions, because the son was interested in the 
patent, and was therefore a party in the case ; and because 
the father would naturally take the same views as the 
son in a matter involving his pecuniary interests. There 
are also depositions of two surgeon-dentists, Grenville 
G. Hayden and John C. Hardy, with neither of whom, 
however, are the committee acquainted. [Spear and 
Leavitt being the two witnesses whose testimony, if 
believed, proved direct experiments, the committee thought 
it unnecessary to apply to the gentlemen who vouch for 
the credibility of Dr. Risdon or Dr. Hardy, particularly 
as, with one exception, they were not personally acquainted 
with the gentlemen thus referred to. This omission, how- 
ever, on the part of the committee, must not be construed 
as in the slightest degree reflecting on the entire credibility 
of either of these witnesses. }* Dr. Hayden formed a con- 
nection in business with Dr. Morton in the summer of 
1846,and Dr. Hardy was formerly a student with Dr, 
Morton. The testimony of the latter witness is as fol- 
lows, viz. :—“In the autumn of 1844, I was present, at 
the request of Dr. W. T. G. Morton, to see a preparation 
administered for the ree of preventing pain in ex- 
tracting a tooth. Dr. Morton at that time expressed 
great interest and solicitude in these experiments, and 
also at the same time requested me to assist him in 
making some further experiments, in case they suc- 
ceeded.” 

It may not perhaps be irrelavent, in this connection, to 
mention, that Dr. Morton, on May 3, 1845, (as appears by 
a bookseller’s bill of that date, exhibited to the commit- 
tee,) purchased seven volumes upon surgery physiology, 
anatomy, and chemistry ; and likewise, “ Pereira’s Ma- 
terin Medica,”—a work which contains various details of 
experiments performed upon dog's, &c., with sulphuric 
ether. But upon this circumstance the committee lay no 
great stress. The testimony of George O. Barnes and 
of Dr. Keep, published with Dr. Gay’s pamphlet, seems 
to show that Dr. Morton did not realize the importance 
of admitting any atmospheric air with sulphuric ether, 
during his early experiments; so that he probably had 
not, to that time, acquired a thorough knowledge of its 


go 

. Hayden’s testimony clearly relates, in great part, 
to experiments performed with certain “ ether” bought 
of Stevens, Brewer, and Co., in August, 1846, and con- 
tained ina demijohn. And Leavitt's and Spear’s testi- 
mony gg! relates wholly to the same “ether.” 
And, of this “ether,” Whitman says that he told Dr. 
Morton he knew what it was—that it was chloric ether. 
From this, Dr. Jackson infers a wish, on the part of the 
other deponents, to suppress the fact that it was “ chloric 
ether,” and to deceive the public into a belief that it was 
sulphuric ether. From Dr. Hayden’s supplementary cer- 
tificate, appended to analyses of Dr. Gay and Mr. Bur- 
nett, it would seem, however, that he now distinctly 


* (See ante, p. 535, as to Dr. Hayden.] 
+ [But see ante, pp. 553, 554, and post, p. 564.] 
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that he had purchased and experimented upon sul-| at this very time, he made an arrangement in busi- 
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phurie ether ; that, as early as July, 1846, a highly| ness, the express object of which was to relieve 


intelligent chemist of this city had a conversation 
with him upon its medicinal qualities ;* and that, 


alleges it to be wnrectified sulphuric ether. Further, 
Whitman's testimony, though it does not state the per- 
formance of actual experiments, is, in several particulars, 
highly confirmatory of Spear’s and Leavitt’s. And we 


by him on this one occasion to Dr. Morton, in respect to 
the contents of the demijohn being chloric ether, 1s a very 
different thing from a deliberate statement, in his depo- 
sition, that the substance really was chloric ether. It 
seems to the committee as if he had said, “ You are very 
secret and mysterious in your movements ; but I think I 
have found out what is in the demijohn: I am satisfied 
that it is chloric ether.” Indeed, the whole of this 
alleged discrepancy is rendered entirely immaterial b 
Mr. Metcalf's letter, referred to in the next note, whic 
ee affirmatively, and beyond all controversy, that Dr. 
Morton really was acquainted with, and had had in his 
ssession, sulphuric ether, before this purchase from 
stevens and Co, Further, this argument of Dr. Jackson 
is very remarkable, when we consider that, in the spe- 
cification accompanying the patent, he does not, in the 
statement of his own claims, rely exclusively upon the 
use of sulphuric ether, Its terms would probably be 
road enough to include chloroform. Dr. Jackson also 
comments on the omission of Dr. Morton to state at first 
to Mr. Eddy the fact, that he had ever performed any 
experiments before his interview with Dr. Jackson, Sept. 
39, 1846. This omission, it would seem, however, that 
Mr. Eddy himself regards as sufficiently accounted for by 
the circumstances of the case. Dr, Jackson also remarks 
on the fact, that Leavitt, in his testimony, admits that the 

rchase from Stevens, Brewer, and Co. was made b 
1im, under Dr. Morton's orders, in the name of another 
person, as if to be sent into the country. This system of 
concealment and secresy may be a subject of regret; but 
we do not think, that the general credibility of the wit- 
ness is at all affected by this circumstance. The com- 
mittee have preferred, throughout this investigation, to 
confine themselves entirely to facts proved by third per- 
sons ; disregarding, as much as possible, all unsupported 
verbul statements and adinissions of either party ; as they 
had reason to believe that these had been often made 
when in a state of excitement, or under circumstances 
rendering the language liable to be misconstrued or mis- 
understood. 

* Mr. Metcalf's letter, ante p. 533. 

Mr. Metcalf is the well-known predecessor of Mr. Bur- 
nett, and, as an apothecary, has long possessed, in the 
highest degree, the confidence and respect of the medical 
profession ; and there is no one in the community, whose 
personal character would give higher authority to any 
statement of facts distinctly and positively made. Jt is 
therefore certain, that Dr. Morton, months before his 
interview with Dr. Jackson, egy sulphuric ether at 
the very shop where Dr. Jackson at last advised him to 
buy soine more, (pure and rectified,) with which the suc- 
cessful experiment was made. And it may be remarked, 
that the details of the conversation, given by Mr. Met- 
calf, seem conclusively to show with what intent Dr. 
Morton was then making his purchase. : ik 

The committee may claim the entire credit of obtaining 
this most important testimony. Mr. Metcalf, having been 
absent in Europe, had never been o— to by Dr. Mor- 
ton, who called upon him only at the express suggestion 
of the committee. Besides its direct bearing in the case, 
it confirms the statement of Dr. Hayden, who had previ- 
ously testified to the purchase of a small quantity of sul- 
phuric ether at Mr. Burnett’s; and not only so, but it 
seems to prove that Dr. Hayden could not have any mo- 
tive for misrepresenting the contents of the demijohn, 
since the point at issue was Dr. Morton’s entire tgno- 
rance of wlphatie ether, not his greater or less knowledge 
of that agent. Dr. Gay, from the omission in the pub- 
tished affidavits of Dr. Morton to state the kind of ether 
used in his experiments, infers his total ignorance of suJ- 
phuric ether, down to Sept. 30, 1846. Indeed, Dr. Jack- 
son stated to one of the committee, that, when Dr. Morton 
had his interview with him on Sept. 30, 1846, he (Dr. 
Morton) had never seen sulphuric ether—did not even 
know it by sight—was — ignorant about its nature 
and qualities—and got from him, for the first time, the 
idea of using it. To the suggestion that this ignorance 
was feigned, he replied that he knew it to be real; and 


| 


himself from the immediate duties of his profession, 
in order to devote himself to something which would 
make an entire revolution in dentistry.* But we 
do not think it at all material to go into the minute 
details of this evidence. Skilful in his particular 


| department, he makes no pretensions to general 
think, that the remark testified to by Whitman, as made | science. Seeking for this discovery —acquainted 





with this very agent—he calls upon Dr. Jackson ; 
wishing, without betraying his own motives and 
objects, to obtain all the information which Dr. 
Jackson's extensive researches and experience might 
enable him to furnish. Dr. Jackson, at this inter- 
view, voluntarily gives him the strongest assurances 
of the expediency and safety of using pure rectified 
sulphurie ether; informs him where he ean get 
some of a good quality ;+ and advises him, as he had 
more than once advised others, to try the experi- 
ment.{ Unlike others, Dr. Morton determines to 
do so. He does not yield to any doubt, from the 
opposite array of authorities. He is willing to take 
the risk. Accordingly, on Sept, 30, 1846—afier 
having, as he states, first inhaled it himself—he 
finds a patient who consents to permit him to use it, 
and extracts atooth without pain. It was, of course, 
at first still uncertain whether the insensibility so 
satisfactorily obtained during this brief operation 
would continue through a more prolonged one. 
Dr. Morton, on the next day, calls on Dr. Jackson, 
and informs him of his success; and the latter 
states, that he advised Dr. Morton to get the sur- 
geons of the hospital to permit its use.) He does 
not himself, however, see any of these officers. 
He is not himself present at any of the early opera- 
tions.) He fears that Dr. Morton may recklessly 
do some great mischief. He refuses to give him a 


remarked, “ The committee may consider it as a certain 
fact in the case. It can be proved beyond all reasonable 
doubt whatever.” The committee, ead aware of Mr. 
Metcalf's statement, suggested that an unimpeachable 
witness had stated that, three months before that inter- 
view, Dr. Morton had bought sulphuric ether, and con- 
versed with him respecting its medicinal qualities. Dr. 
Jackson replied that it could not be—that it must be an 
entire mistake, &c. The committee learned, two days 
afterwards, from Mr. Metcalf, that he had himself pre- 
viously informed Dr, Jackson of the fact, that, before he 
went to Europe, he had seen Dr. Morton buying sulphuric 
ether, and conversed with him about its Coalition He 
had not, indeed, stated to Dr. Jackson the precise time 
when this interview took place ; but the committee think, 
that this circumstance affords evidence that Dr. Jackson's 
conclusions in this case have been formed without a care- 
ful and deliberate consideration of the facts, even when 
brought directly within his notice. 

* Letters of R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq., and F. Dana, Jr., 
M. D., ante, Meg 

+ Viz., at Mr. Burnett’s shop, where Dr. Morton had 
himself purchased sulphuric ether three months before. 

+ The committee deem it a very important considera- 
tion, in respect to this interview, that the information in 

uestion was elicited by the visit of Dr. Morton to Dr. 
Jochen for a specific purpose, viz., to obtain the means 
of persuading a patient to submit to an operation, under 
the idea that it would be unattended with pain ; and that 
it was not disclosed in an interview sought by Dr. Jack- 
son to make trial of it for Ais satisfaction, or to accom- 


plish his a. 

§ Dr. G. G. Hayden, however, in his affidavit, states 
that, ‘‘ on the evening of 30th of September, after the first 
experiment been made with success, Dr. Morton 
spoke about going to the hospital, and using the ether 

ere, and thus bringing out the new discovery ;” while a 
witness of Dr. Jackson’s testifies, that “ bi. Morton 
strongly objected at first to going to the hospital.” He 
cotaals showed no such reluctance at last. 

|| Dr. Jackson was absent from the city when the third 
operation was performed at the hospital, and remained 
ems twelve days ; but, besides this expected absence, 
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written certificate of the safety of the application of 
ether. He openly and strongly expresses his 
regret, that he had ever communicated to Dr. Mor- 
ton any information upon the subject.* Certainly, 
then, with respect to all these subsequent experi- 
ments, Dr. Jackson is free from the least responsi- 
bility ; and this alike, whether he doubted the safety 
of the application of ether, or only, as it would 
seem, the competency of Dr. Morton to administer 
it safely. In either case, the risk was wholly con- 
fined to Dr. Morton, and the surgeons of this hos- 
pital.t Dr. Morton thus follows up his first 
success ; and the great truth is at last made mani- 
fest, fur which so many a prayer had been breathed 
in vain ever since man had lived and suffered. It 
is demonstrated that ether may be applied with safety, 
so as to produce insensiniity during all surgical 
operations. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems clear, that to Dr. 
Morton the world is indebted for this discovery ; 
and that, but for Dr. Jackson’s scientific knowledge 
and sound advice, Dr. Morton would not have made 
it at that precise time, and might have failed to do 
so atany time. The one, having a strong convic- 
tion of the safety of the agent, has the credit of 
giving the best possible advice : the other, by nature 
determined and fearless, makes the first actual ap- 
plication.. Between the discoverer and his adviser, 
there will henceforth ever be an indissoluble, how- 
ever reluctant, copartnership. In accordance with 
these general views are the published statements 
of two of our own officers. One of them, Dr. Hay- 
ward, says: **It is understood, that Dr. C. T. 
Jackson, well known by his great attainments in 
geology and chemistry, first suggested the use of 
ether ;} but to Dr. Morton, | think, must be awarded 
the credit of being the first who demonstrated, by 
actual experiment on the human subject, the ex- 
istence of this wonderful property.”” The other, 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, President of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, in an article pub- 
lished in the Medical and Surgical Journal of July 
7, 1847, says: ‘* In the case of Dr. Jackson, if he 
did make the discovery in 1842, as asserted, or even 
later, he stands accountable for the mass of human 
misery which he has permitted his fellow-creatures 
to undergo, from the time when he made his dis- 
covery, to the time when Dr. Morton made his. 
In charity, we prefer to believe, that, up to the lat- 
ter period, he had no definite notion of the real 
power of ether in surgery, having seen no case of 
its application in that science. The first made par- 


he had assigned another reason for declining to assist at 
that operation. 

* More than one witness distinctly remembers, that the 
expression, “I don’t care what he does with it, if he does 
not drag my name in with it,” and others of similar im- 
port, were used by Dr. Jacksou in relation to Dr. Mor- 
ton’s reg experiments, in confirmation and establishment 
of this discovery. And one of Dr. Jackson’s own wit- 
nesses, George O. Barnes, in an affidavit published in 
Dr. Gay’s pamphlet, says expressly :—“ In fact, he (Dr. 
Jackson) was sorry that he had communicated his dis- 
covery to Morton, and that he had employed him to make 
those early experiments with the ether. He spoke strongly 
upon those points.” 

+ These were then, as now, Drs. John C. Warren, 
George Hayward, Solomon D. Townsend, Henry J. 
Bigelow, Samuel Parkman, and J. Mason Warren. Dr. 
Gay argues that Dr. Morton did not, and from his igno- 
rance could not, run any risk in following the directions 
originally given by Dr. Jackson. That argument is cer- 
tainly inapplicable to these subsequent experiments. 

t (This remark was made before Dr. Hayward knew, 
as is now clear, that Dr. Morton was experimenting with 
ether before he saw Dr. Jackson.-—Ep. } 
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tial experiments, and recommended, but did not 
make, decisive ones. The last took the risk and 
labor necessary to demonstrate or disprove its effi- 
eacy, and, above all, the safety of the process, 
which, until his time, had been believed to be dan- 
gerous to life, on various good authorities, from Dr. 
Christison to Mr. Peabody.” 

In view alike of the simplicity of the agent em- 
ployed, the magnitude of the results attained, and 
the near approaches so repeatedly made to this dis- 
covery, how applicable are the lines of Milton, to 
which a friend has called the attention of the com- 
mittee ! 


‘* The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor missed, so easy it seemed 
Once found, which yet unfound most would have 
thought 
Impossible.’’ 


It is matter of regret that a noble discovery in 
science should have been attended with discussions 
and controversy, involving much bitterness, and, as 
it seems to us, disingenuousness. Dr. Morton dis- 
tinctly admits, that his original application to Dr. 
Jackson was made with a studied concealment of 
his true object, and an assumed ignorance of the 
whole subject (as it would seem, even to the extent 
of asking if ether were a gas.*) The motive of 
this concealment is explained to have been a fear 
lest he should otherwise lose the honor of any 
eventual discovery which he might make. The 
consequences to Dr. Morton have been, however, 
that many, relying on the unimpeachable testimony 
of those present at that interview, have been induced 
to withhold from him all credit whatever, except 
that of ‘‘ a nurse who administers a new and bold 
prescription of a physician,”’¢ and to regard him, 
throughout this discovery, in the false light of a 
mere agent of Dr. Jackson. This culpable step has 
seemed to increase the merit of Dr. Jackson’s ad- 
vice, by rendering it unsolicited information, instead 
of a mere answer to a direct inquiry. Jt has itself 
furnished the only colorable ground for depriving 
Dr. Morton of the honor of the discovery. Thus 
fitly has the majesty of truth vindicated itself! On 
the other hand, Dr. Jackson transmits to Europe, 
as a paper which had been read before the American 
Academy, a statement of his claims to this discov- 
ery; when, in fact, it had not been so read; thus 
communicating it to the world under an official 
sanction to which it was not as yet entitled. So, 
also, in a communication in the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of March Ist, Dr. Jackson says he ‘‘ was 
desirous of testing it (the ether) in a capital opera- 
tion; and that Dr. J. C. Warren politely consented 
to have the trial made ; and its results proved entirely 
satisfactory, an amputation having been performed 


* That this degree of ignorance was assumed seems 
certain from the letter of Mr. Metcalf, pose 533, which 

roves his acquaintance with sulphuric ether three months 
before. If, however, this ignorance of Dr. Morton were 
real, and not assumed, though it would detract from the 
credit awarded to him, it would not strengthen the claims 
of Dr. Jackson. He had a right to regard the assumed 
ignorance as genuine. 

+ This illustration, used by Dr. Gay, seems to the com- 
mittee entirely inapplicable. A nurse who refuses to 
administer even a new and bold prescription may be 
xg denounced by the attending physician; whereas 

r. Morton was not a student under Dr. Jackson’s or- 
ders, and obliged te administer his remedies to one of 
his (Dr. Jackson's) patients. He was a free agent, who, 
after receiving the prescription, voluntarily went and 
sought out a patient who was willing to submit *o *s. 
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under the influence of ethereal vapor, without giv- 
ing any pain to the patient.”” Whereas we have 
two distinct published statements of Dr. Warren, 
one in reply to a letter of Nov. 30, 1846, in which 
occurs the following sentence :—*‘ T'wo or three 
days afier these occurrences, (3. ¢., the first two ope- 
rations at the hospital,) on meeting with Dr. Chas. 
T. Jackson, distinguished for his philosophical spirit 
of inquiry, as well as for his geological] and chemical 
science, this gentleman informed me, that he first 
suggested to Dr. Morton the inspiration of ether, 
as a means of preventing the pain of operations on 
the teeth. He did not claim the invention of the 
apparatus, or its practical application. For these 
we are indebted to Dr. Morton.’’ The other state- 
ment is as follows :—‘* Boston, Jan. 6, 1847. I 
hereby declare and certify to the best of my know]l- 
edge and recollection, that I never heard of the use 
of sulphuric ether by inhalation, as a means of pre- 
venting the pains 0 ~— operations, until it was 
suggested by Dr. W. T.. G. Morton, in the latter 
part of October, 1846.”’ If it be said, that neither 
of the first two operations was a capital one, we 
have the authority of Dr. Hayward, who performed 
the second operation,* for saying, that it was the 
removal of a very large tumor from the arm—that 
it occupied seven minutes—that, as it involved the 
painful process of cutting through the skin to a 
great extent, it was as entirely satisfactory as an 
amputation would have been—the patient being free 
from all sense of pain. One present at the opera- 
tion exhibited to the committee a sketch of the arm 
and the tumor upon it, taken at the time, which 
clearly showed how formidable an operation it must 
have been, though not perhaps what would be pro- 
fessionally called a severe one. Dr. Warren says 
expressly in his yet unpublished work, ‘* The pa- 
tient exhibited no sign of physical or intellectual 
suffering.”’ And yet it was not until after this op- 
eration, that Dr. Warren or Dr. Hayward had re- 
ceived an intimation, that Dr. Jackson had anything 
to do with the discovery, either from himself or any 
one else. The third operation was a capital one, 
and it was entirely successful. Alice Mohan, a 
young woman of twenty years of age, (who had 
long been a patient in our institution, and who is 
doubtless well remembered by all this-board, to 
whose kind consideration her character and con- 
duct, no Jess than her misfortunes, so well entitled 
her,) was to submit to amputation above the knee. 
But if Dr. Jackson’s statement is to be understood 
as applying only to this case, we still find that every 
part of the statement is entirely irreconcilable with 
the facts. This operation was performed, not by 
Dr. Warren, but by Dr. Hayward. And not only 
was Dr. Hayward still entirely ignorant of Dr. 
Jackson’s participation in this discovery; but the 
dialogue which actually had taken place between 
Dr. Warren and Dr. Jackson, in relation to it, was 
to this effeet: Dr. Warren, on being informed by 
Dr. Jackson that he first suggested to Dr. Morton 
the use of sulphurie ether, requested Dr. Jackson to 
come to the hospital, and administer it during this 
operation, which was to take place the next Satur- 
day. Dr. Jackson declined doing so, for two rea- 
sons ;—one, that he was going out of town; the 
other, that he could not do so consistently with his 
arrangements with Dr. Morton. Dr. Warren has 


* The first operation, the removal of a tumor from the 
neck, was performed by Dr. Warren, who says that it was 
a case of imperfect etherization. It was performed Oct. 
16, 1846. The second operation took place Oct. 17th. and 
the third on Nov. 6th, 





not given to the committee any information respect- 
ing this conversation ; but that such was the sub- 
stance of the dialogue is capable of judicial proof 
from other evidence which has been laid before the 
committee. So that, if Dr. Jackson at any time 
requested of Dr. Warren to have the ether admin- 
istered during a capital operation at the hospital, it 
must have been after this conversation, in which he 
declined to administer it, and after it had been suc- 
cessfully applied by another without his assistance. 

This withholding of all credit from Dr. Morton 
has but caused Dr. Jackson's own claims to be the 
more strictly scrutinized. Had he been willing to 
admit that the discovery was a joint one, the world 
would probably have allowed to him, as a truly sei- 
entific man, the largest share of the honors result- 
ing from it. The exclusive claims of Dr. Jackson 
seem to rest wholly upon the hypothesis, that Dr. 
Morton was, from first to last, his mere agent ;— 
an idea evidently repudiated by Dr. Morton, when 
he first went to Dr. Warren, without even naming 
Dr. Jackson; and most openly and unequivocally 
disavowed by Dr. Jackson himse!f, during the whole 
series of Dr. Morton’s experiments. The commit- 
tee think that Dr. Jackson's own early acts have, 
indeed, forever rendered inadmissible these exclusive 
claims. He at first agreed to receive from Dr. Mor- 
ton the sum of $500, as a compensation. for his 
services. Is it, for one moment, conceivable that 
the true discoverer would have thus bartered away 
his birthright fur a mess of pottage’ And when 
subsequently, at the suggestion of the commissioner 
of patents, a personal intimate friend of Dr. Jack- 
son, Dr. Morton consented to permit Dr. Jackson’s 
name to be associated with his own in the patent— 
he having agreed, instead of the $500, to receive 
one tenth part only of the profits—we ask again, Is 
it conceivable that the sole discoverer would have 
thus associated another with himself, taking even 
an oath that they were joint discoverers, and, at the 
same time, have consented to receive only a pittance 
of what was wholly hisownt No! We consider 
that Dr. Jackson is estopped forever from such a 
claim, and that not upon technical grounds, but by 
the whole equity of the case. We will not, how- 
ever, further pursue this ungracious part of our 
subject. 

It is further matter of regret, that a patent should 
have been taken out for such a discovery. As 
well might Dr. Franklin have claimed one for the 
exclusive use of the electric fluid. A patent in this 
case, indeed, would seem to be a peculiarly odious 
monopoly—a speculation based upon human suffer- 
ing—like an exclusive right to sell breadstuffs to a 
famishing community. It is due, however, to Dr. 
Morton to state that he tendered the free use of the 
discovery to this institution,* and requested from 
Dr. John C Warren a list of all similar institutions 
in the country, that he might extend its benefits to 
them. He, in like manner, tendered the free use 
of it to the army and navy of the United States. 
His design was, as he alleges, to charge to practi- 
tioners a moderate annual sum, which, he thought, 
would be paid cheerfully, and without inconveni- 
ence, by their respective patients.¢ Dr. Jackson's 


* He certainly made the offer, without any previous re- 
quest from this board; though a witness of Dr. Jackson's 
states, that it was made at his suggestion, and witha reluc- 
tant acquiescence on the part of Dr. Morton. 

+ In his licenses was inserted a clause, that such pay- 
ments were to cease, if the United States, or the state 
where the practitioner lived, should purchase the right to 
use the discovery. 
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name would not have been associated in the patent, |committee are, in this connection, authorized to 
but at the instigation of R. H. Eddy, Esq., the |state, that a memorial was prepared by the physi- 
commissioner, who has publicly avowed that he |cians and surgeons of this institution, to be for- 
acted under a mistaken apprehension of facts, and | warded to congress at its present session, and had 
who now awards to Dr. Morton the sole honor of | been already signed by eleven of them, (all except 
the discovery, which at the time he supposed might | Dr. J. B. S. Jackson,) when further proceedings 
fairly be regarded as a joint one. Mr. Eddy’sintei-|were stopped by a remonstrance from Dr. C. T. 
ligence and truthfulness, and his sincere friendship | Jackson. This memorial, as embodying the viev's 
for Dr. Jackson, are well known in this community. | of these officers, is placed at the disposal of your 
But we must state our conviction, that it was a sad | committee ; and we cannot better close this discus- 
mistake to have resorted to any exclusive legal sion than by subjoining the following copy of the 


rights in the present instance. ‘This has become ' document referred to :— 


the deliberate opinion of the profession and of the 
public. One of the patentees, Dr. Jackson, after 
applying to be admitted to a larger share of the 
profits, ultimately renounced all claims to any ben- 
efit from this source ; and the patent has also become 
unavailable to Dr. Morton.* We cannot, how- 
ever, but wish, that it had been originally taken 
out rather from the hope of securing to themselves 
the honor than the profits of the discovery. And 
yet a national benefit of such magnitude is well 
entitled to a national reward. It may be true that 
Dr. Jackson does not need or now wish such 
reward; but it is a mortifying fact, that Dr. Mor- 
ton’s pecuniary affairs have become embarrassed, 
in consequence of the interruption of his regular 
business, resulting from his efforts and experiments 
in establishing this great truth, and that his health 
has also seriously suffered from the same cause, so 
that he can devote only a small part of each day to 
his professional labors. He has become poor in a 
cause which has made the world his debtor.t The 


* The two gentlemen who acted as legal advisers of 

Dr. Jackson addressed a letter to Messrs. R. H. Eddy 
and W. T. G. Morton, dated Boston, January 28, 1847, 
containing the two following sentences :— Under the 
present circumstances of the case, we think the least that, 
In justice to yourselves and Dr. Jackson, you can offer, 
is 25 per cent. of the profits arising from the invention, 
both at home and abroad, in settlement of his claim upon 
you.” * * * * 
” “Tt is our wish to settle the matter amicably, if possi- 
ble. We hope you will see, by our suggestions, that we 
wish only to have a fair distribution of the profits of a 
discovery made among those who cannot, if they disagree, 
effectually sustain the patent; and which, if sustained, 
promises to give to all parties large sums of money for 
their united codperation.” Dr. Gay, however, says that 
Dr. Jackson “deemed it a sort of impropriety to procure 
letters patent for the practical application of scientific 
discoveries. He himself never Be have procured one, 
merely for his own pecuniary benefit, in a case so impor- 
tant to the interests of huinanity.” 

Iu the memorial before referred to, as presented by Dr. 
Morton to the French academy, the closing sentence is as 
follows :— But, as the use has become general and 


almost necessary, | have long since abandoned the sale | 


of rights, (under the pateat,) and the public use the ether 
freely ; and, I believe, I am the only person in the world 
to whom this discevery has so far been a pecuniary loss.” 

+ The committce have the highest medical authority, 
(that of Dr. Homans,) for saying, that, from living so 
much of late in an atmosphere of ether, from the anxiety 
attending the various trials and experiments connected 
with the discovery, and from the excitement caused b 
the controversies which it has occasioned, the health o 
Dr. Morton has hecome such “ that he is unable to attend 
to his professional duties to any extent.””_ We have equally 
high authority, from several members of the legal profes- 
sion, and others, for our statement respecting Dr. Morton’s 
circumstances. And, in this view, we subjoin extracts 
from a letter of Benj. F. Brooks, Esq., counsellor-at-law, 
the concluding sentence of which, honorable as it is to the 
writer, has the sincere ager of the committee ; also 
the confirmatory Jetters of Mr. Dana and of Mr. Burnett, 
the apothecary who supplies all the medicines used in 
this institution, and at whose shop the ether was pur- 
chased by which the discovery was made,—(See the let- 
ters of Mr. Dana, Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Burnett, ante, p. 
553.) 


‘“* To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled. 


‘** The undersigned, physicians and surgeons of 
\the Massachusetts General Hospital, beg leave to 
represent— 

‘** That, in the year 1846, a discovery was made 
in the city of Boston, by which the human body is 
rendered insensible to pain, during surgical opera- 
tions, and during other serious and violent affec- 
tions, by means of the vapor of ether inhaled into 
the lungs. 

‘* That a patent for this discovery was taken out 
by two citizens of Boston, by whom the first satis- 
factory experiments on the prevention of pain by 
this means had been made; and the first capital 
operations, conducted under the influence of this 
agent, were performed in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, by the surgeons of that institution. 

‘* That the success of this method of preventing 
pain has been abundantly and completely established 
by a hundred and fifteen operations performed in 
said hospital during the last year, and by a still 
greater number out of it in the city of Boston. 

** And, in all cases within the knowledge of the 
undersigned, it has greatly mitigated, or wholly 
prevented, the pain, when skilfully administered, 
and in no case has any fatal or disastrous conse- 
quence followed its use, within their observation ; 
and although inconveniences and temporary dis- 
turbances of the nervous system have sometimes 
|followed its application, yet these are exceptions to 
a general rule, and are not more common than those 
‘which result from the employment of other power- 
ful medicinal agents, and are incomparably less 
‘distressing than the evils they are employed to 
obviate. 

‘** The undersigned have reason to believe, that, 
since the introduction of this process, some thou- 
sands of persons have inhaled ether in Boston and 
its vicinity, with impunity and benefit; that its 
value is already recognized, and its employment 
introduced into most parts of Europe ; that the use 
of the process ought to be, and, by judicious 
arrangements, probably will be, extended into all 
parts of the United States; and that no discovery 
in medical science, during the present century, has 
relieved as much suffering, me conferred so great 
a benefit on humanity, as the discovery of the power 
and application of ether. 

‘* The undersigned are aware, that the power of 
ether to produce insensibility, and even death, when 
‘improperly used, was known in Europe many 
years ago. ‘They are also aware, that other aert- 
form bodies have been experimented on, and the 
vapor of ether itself unsuccessfully tried, by other 
individuals, in surgical operations; but they are 
satisfied, that the safety of the process, and the 
effectual mode of applying it, were first made known 
in Boston, in 1846. 
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** Understanding that the use of this important 
discovery is now restricted by letters patent granted 
from the office of the secretary of state, and believ- 
ing that it is the policy of wise governments to dif- 
fuse among their constituents the blessings of such 
discoveries as tend to alleviate human suffering, 
and, at the same time, to reward those who have 
conferred such benefits upon the world—the under- 
signed respectfully pray, that such sums as shall be 
thought adequate may be paid by the government 
of the United States to those persons who shall be 
found, on investigation, to merit compensation for 
the benefit conferred on the public by this discovery, 
and on condition of the relinquishment by them of 
any patent right they may hold restricting its use. 

** (Signed) 

Joun C. Warren. H. I. Bownrrtcu. 
Jacos Bicetow. O. W. Hoimes. 
Geo. Haywarp. J. Mason Warren. 
Enocn Hate. Samvuet Parkman. 
S. D. Townsenp. Henry J. Bicetow. 
Joun D. Fisner. 

** Boston, Nov. 20, 1847.” 


As a general summary of facts and views, the 
committee report that, in their judgment, the follow- 
ing propositions are satisfactorily established :— 

Down to September 30, 1846, Dr. Jackson had 
discovered nothing that had not been known and in 
print in London for some years. It was known, 
that ether would produce insensibility ; that such 
insensibility, though sometimes fatal, was sometimes 
safe ; and that one of the properties of ether was its 
power to obviate the ill effects of an inhalation of 
chlorine gas. The discovery of the safety and 
efficacy of the inhalation of ether in surgical opera- 
tions had not yet been made ; the only experiments 
which Dr. Jackson had tried, or caused to be tried, 
being those already prescribed by the text-books. 
Dr. Jackson had for some time entertained a strong 
impression that it could be used with safety and 
effect during the operations of the dentist—a con- 
jecture which a hundred other persons may have 
made without discovering the fact ; and incidentally, 
on more than one occasion, he had advised its use 
for that class of operations, but had been unable to 
persuade any one to use it, not even persons of 
science and intelligence, who were most familiar 
with all that Dr. Jackson knew or thought upon this 
subject. 

Prior to this time, Dr. Wells had used the nitrous 
oxide for this object, as recommended many years 
before by Sir. H. Davy. His experiments per- 
formed in Boston were, however, unsuccessful. 
He also claims to have performed one experiment 
with sulphurie ether, which, from the circumstances, 
must also necessarily be inferred to have been 
unsuccessful. And there is positive evidence that 
the most eminent physicians of Boston never heard 
of the latter experiment till after Dr. Morton’s dis- 
covery. 

Dr. Morton had for some time been engaged in 
searching for a safe agent for promoting insensibility 
during dental operations. He knew of, and had, 
upon one occasion, taken part in, the nitrous-oxide 
experiments of Dr. Wells. 

As early as July, 1846, he purchased sulphuric 
ether, and proceeded to experiment upon it. On 
September 30, 1846, he has an interview with Dr. 
Jackson, and receives his decided advice to use pure 
rectified sulphuric ether during a dental operation, 
accompanied with the strongest assurances of its 
safety, and with the information where it could be 
obtained. Dr. Morton, unlike others who had 
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received this advice, and notwithstanding he knew 
the prevailing belief of the dangerous and sometimes 
fatal character of this agent,* forthwith acted upon 
it. That he proceeded to inhale it himself, rests, 
indeed, on his own assertion. ‘The committee have 
no doubt of its truth. He certainly administered it 
toa patient. By so doing, he made this discovery.t 
On learning this result, Dr. Jackson very naturally 
suggested to Dr. Morton that he had better get the 
ether tried by the surgeons of the hospital, which 
a witness of Dr. Morton’s, however, alleges that he 
had previously determined to do. But all the sub- 
sequent steps were taken by Dr. Morton himself, 
without the slightest sympathy or coOperation on 
the part of Dr. Jackson, who, from alleged fear of 
his recklessness, withheld from him all countenance 
and encouragement. In view of these facts, the 


* See Mr. Metcalf’s letter, p. 533. 

t Indeed, it seems to be distinctly admitted by the ad- 
vocate of Dr. Jackson, that he had made no discovery in 
this case prior to Sept. 30, 1846. Dr. Gay says expressly, 
in commenting upon Dr. Wells’ claims,—‘‘ Although so 
much time (two and a half years) has elapsed since Mr. 
Wells’ experiments, he presents no evidence of its adop- 
tion into general surgical practice, even in that a 
city. Jt required little more than the same number o 
months to diffuse the knowledge and application of Dr. 
Jackson’s discovery throughout the civilized world.” 

In fact, the specification ag the patent, and 
signed both by Dr. Jackson and Dr. Morton, ana bearing 
date Oct. 27, 1846, is most distinct in the same admis- 
sion, We subjoin the following extracts, in proof of this 
position, and also of the fact that Dr. Jackson did not 
regard sulphuric ether as the sole agent which might be 
used to produce insensibility to pain :— 

“Tt is well known to chemists, that, when alcohol is 
submitted to distillation with certain acids, peculiar com- 
pounds, termed ethers, are forined ; each of which is usu- 
ally distinguished by the name of the acid employed in 
its preparation. It has also been known, that the vapors 
of some, if not all, of these chemical distillations, partic- 
a those of sulphuric ether, when breathed or intro- 
duced into the lungs of an animal, have produced a pecu- 
liar effect on its nervous system, one which has been 
supposed to be analagous to what is usually termed intox- 
ication.” 

“Tt has never (to our knowledge) been known until 
our discovery, that the inhalation of such vapors, particu- 
larly those of sulphuric ether, would produce insensibility 
to pain, or such a state of quiet nervous action as to ren- 
der a age or animal incapable, to a great extent, if not 
entirely, of experiencing pain while under the action of 
the knife, or other instrument of operation of a surgeon, 
calculated to produce pain.” 

“This is our discovery,” &c. 

“From the experiments we have made, we are led to 
prefer the vapors of sulphuric ether to those of muriatic 
or other kinds of ether; but any such may be employed 
which will properly produce the state of insensibility, with- 
out any injurious consequences to the patient.” 

The testimony of Dr. Keep and of Mr. Barnes, as 
to Dr. Morton’s not being aware of the importance of the 
admission of atmospheric aii, having been commented 
upon by the committee, it is proper here to add the 
fact, that in this very specification oceurs the following 
sentence in the description of the apparatus to be em- 
ployed :—“ Let there be a hole made through the side of 
the vessel, for the admission of atmospheric air,” &c. 
And the original apparatus first used at the hospital by 
Dr. Morton is, as the committee are informed, expressly 
constructed so as to admit atmospheric air. Besides, had 
no wr ay megs air been admitted, his patients would 
probably have been killed, discredit thrown upon the 
process, and the discovery perhaps postponed for ages. 

It may also be remarked, that, in view of this dis- 
claimer, by Dr. Jackson, of any discovery prior to Sept. 
30, 1846, it seems difficult to explain an expression which 
is quoted by Mr. Warren, in his —_ as extracted 
from Dr. Jackson’s letter to M. Elie de Beaumont, origi- 


nally published in “Galignani’s Messenger,” Jan. 25, 
1847 ; namely,—‘‘I_ have latterly turned this discovery to 
use, by inducing a dentist of this city to administer the 
vapor of ether to persons whose teeth he was going to 
extract.” 
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committee are of opinion, that the exclusive claims 
advanced by Dr. Jackson,* though now very exten- 
sively recognized in foreign countries, are unfounded, 
being unwarranted alike by his acts and by his 
omissions; and that they involve great injustice 
towards Dr. Morton ;—that their names will be for- 
ever jointly, though not equally, associated in this 
discovery ; Dr. Jackson being entitled to the credit 
of having rendered readily available the existing 
knowledge upon the subject of ether, which Dr. 
Morton was really, though not avowedly, seeking 
to obtain ; and Dr. Morton having first demonstrated 
its safety and efficacy in the prevention of pain during 
surgical operations ;—and that Dr. Morton, by con- 
senting to permit Dr. Jackson’s name to be united 
with his in the patent, with the right to receive one 
tenth part of its profits, has shown himself disposed, 
fairly and honorably, to recognize the amount of 
his indebtedness to Dr. Jackson’s advice. 

The essential conclusions in the case may be thus 
concisely stated :-— 


Ist. Dr. Jackson does not appear at any time to 
have made any discovery, in regard to ether, which 
was not in print in Great Britain some years before. 

2d. Dr. Morton, in 1846, discovered the facts 
before unknown, that ether would prevent the pain of 
surgical operations: and that it might be given in 
sufficient quantity to effect this purpose, without dan- 
ger to life. He first established these facts by nu- 
merous operations on teeth, and afterwards induced 
the surgeons of the hospital to demonstrate its gen- 
eral applicability and importance in capital opera- 
tions. 

3d. Dr. Jackson appears to have had the belief, 
that a power in ether to prevent pain in dental opera- 
tions would be discovered. He advised various per- 
sons to attempt the discovery. But neither they nor 
he took any measures to that end; and the world 
remained in entire ignorance of both the power and 
safety of ether, until Dr. Morton made his experi- 
ments. 

4th, The whole agency of Dr. Jackson in the mat- 
ter appears to consist only in his having made certain 
sug gestions, which led or aided Dr. Morton to make 


the discovery—a discovery which had for some time | Ro 


been the object of his labors and researches.t 


* That such claims are really advanced by Dr. Jack- 
son, is well known. He said indeed to one of the com- 
mittee, “I allow of no partnership in this matter. If 
your report takes from me such a proportion of the sole 
credit of this discovery as amounts even to the paring of 
a finger nail, I shall entirely object to it.” 

+ The results otherwise arrived at by the committee 
have received the highest confirmation from , Professor 
Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, who has trans- 
mitted to Dr. Morton a copy of his pamphlet, entitled, 
“Account of a New Anesthetic Agent, as a substitute for 
Sulphuric Ether, in Surgery and Midwifery,” with the 
following note written upon one of its blank pages :— 

‘* My Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in offering, for 

our kind acceptance, the accompanying pamphlet. Since 
it was published, we have had various other operations 
rformed here, equally successful. I have a note from 
Mtr. Liston, telling me also of its perfect success in Lon- 
don. Its rapidity and depth are amazing. 

“In the Monthly Journal of Medical Seience for Sep- 
tember, I have a long article on etherization, vindicating 
your claims over those of Jackson. 

“Of course, the great thought is that of producing in- 
sensibility; and for that the world is, I think, indebted to 


“T read a paper ong | to our society, showing that it 
was recommended by Pliny, &c., in old times. 
“ With very great esteem for you, allow me to subscribe 
myself, Yours very faithfully, 
“J, Y. Simpson.” 
“ Edinburgh, 19th Nov. 1847.” 
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The committee are well aware, that any investi- 
gation and opinion which shall have the sanction of 
this board—emanating, as all must admit, from 
those who ought to know most of the circumstances 
of this discovery—will be entitled to great weight. 
That investigation has been conducted by the com- 
mittee under a solemn sense of responsibility to the 
public, to posterity, and to the cause of truth and 
justice. Personal feelings have been laid aside. 
When this inquiry was instituted, neither of the 
committee had ever seen Dr. Morton; and both of 
them, on the other hand, were in friendly relations 
with Dr. Jackson. There had always existed 
between them and him feelings of mutual respect 
and regard. No friend of Dr. Jackson would wil- 
lingly remove a merited laurel from the brows of 
one whose scientific attainments. upright intentions, 
and amiable character, al] are happy to acknowl- 
edge. ‘The committee, indeed, believe that he is 
honestly self-deceived in this matter. 

We submit our report upon this subject to the 
board, in the assurance that it will receive their 
deliberate examination, and that its conclusions will 


be adopted, if at all, under a like solemn sense of 
responsibility.* 


Aouatinay, in a note published with the article referred 
to, is the following sentence :—‘ Within the last few days, 
I have seen a pamphlet, dated Boston, May 30, 1847, in 
which it ‘s stated, that, for three months previously, all 
apparatus had been laid aside, and the sponge alone used 
for etherization, by Dr. Morton, of that city—the gentle- 
man to whom, I believe, the profession and mankind are 
really and truly indebted for first reducing into practicé 
the production of insensibility by ether inhalation, with 
the object of annihilating pain in surgical operations.” 

* A few remarks upon the manner in which this in- 
quiry has been pursued, may not perhaps be inappropriate. 

The committee considered, that, as Dr. Morton alone 
assisted .in the — experiments at the hospital, they 
were net strictly called upon to mention Dr. Jackson ; 
but, inasmuch as Dr. Gay’s pamphlet had been for some 
time before the world, and also Mr. Warren’s reply, it 
seemed that the whole subject had been submitted by the 
parties to the tribunal of the public, and that the public 
would reasonably expect from this institution such a nar- 
rative of the facts as might be prepared from these and 
from other sources more especially within our reach. 
th these pamphlets were therefore very carefully exam- 
ined and compared ; twenty-two individuals, most con- 
versant with the subject, consulted ; and the report sub- 
stantially prepared. The committee then deemed it 
advisable to address a note to Dr. Jackson, informing him 
that Dr. Gay’s pamphlet had been considered by them as 
containing a full statement of his claims; that if, how- 
ever, he had any additional facts to communicate, the 
committee would be happy to receive them. The result 
was two personal interviews, besides one of three hours’ 
duration boy express appointment) with Dr. Gay, in be- 
half of Dr. Jackson. . Gay offered to prove certain 
facts, having no connection with or relation to this discov- 
ery, Which the committee declined hearing. He also said 
he had other evidence of a strictly confidential character, 
which was also declined. He then proceeded to com- 
ment upon the testimony contained in Mr. Warren’s pam- 

hlet. All his arguments and objections upon this point 
Love been fairly stated by the committee, from memo- 
randa taken at the time; and the deliberate views of the 
comunittee, in relation to these objections, have been also 
stated. The committee, at this interview, wished to know 
the worst that could be suggested as to the credibility of 
these witnesses. Few remarks were therefore made to 
Dr. Gay, as to the sufficiency of his objections ; but they 
were noted as subjects for future investigation. The 
committee may have said, “ Well, putting this deposition 
asid: for this ground, what is your objection to the next 
deposition?” But it was, on the other hand, distinctly 
suggested to Dr. Gay, that two of these witnesses were 
very favorably spoken of, and that the testimony of Whit- 
man, whose character even Dr. Gay admitted to have 
been above suspicion, was obviously confirmatory of mat- 
ters stated by the two witnesses referred to; and that 
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DR. MORTON'S MEMOIR TO THE ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES AT PARIS, PRESENTED BY M. 
ARAGO, IN THE AUTUMN OF 1847. 


THE ETHER 


[The editor has himself read this memoir to 
Drs. Hayward, Townsend, and H. J. Bigelow, of 
the hospital, to Dr. Gould, and Messrs. Caleb 


even Whitman’s testimony alone was sufficient to prove 
that Dr. Morton was striving to realize the idea of this 
discovery, and was therefore irreconcilable with Dr. 
Jackson's exclusive claims. 

The committee mentioned to Dr. Jackson, that they 
had obtained some new testimony in favor of Dr. Morton, 
(meaning the letters of Mr. Metcalf and of Dr. Dana ; 
but, believing that the testimony in these letters was o 
a nature not to be rebutted, the committee did not feel 
called —_ to state the fact, that either of these two gen- 
tlemen been consulted. The committee felt them- 
selves perfectly free, like every one else, to form and to 
express an opinion upon a matter of universal interest 
and importance, and which indeed seemed to fall natu- 
rally within their peculiar province, even though they had 
not the previous permission of Dr. Jackson. Their re- 
port been unanimously accepted by the trustees, and 
presented to and unanimously accepted by the corpora- 
tion. While it was in process of publication, a note was 
received from Dr. Gay, alleging that he supposed his 
objections to the testimony in Mr. Warren’s pamphlet 
were recognized by the committee as well founded, and 
protesting against the course pursued by the trustees of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in giving “ any coun- 
tenance to the attempt of Mr. Morton to rob Dr. Jackson 
of his sacred right to his own discovery.” Dr. Gay, in 
his note, significantly adds, that “ Dr. Jackson has always, 
excepting in one unguarded moment, declined submitting 
his claims to any tribunal, either to be upon by 


_ the parties, or self-constituted and forced upon him.” 


He alleges that Dr. Jackson has much new evidence, 
that the investigation of the committee must necessarily 
have been partial, &c. This note of Dr. Gay was laid 
before the trustees, at a meeting held Feb. 6; but they 
deemed no action necessary thereupon. The committee 
claim no judicial powers or functions. Dr. Jackson is 
perfectly free to continue in his present determination of 
never submitting his exclusive claims to any human tri- 


bunal, or he may hereafter submit them to one which he 


shall regard as more competent or impartial. If, by any 
new evidence, he can establish these claims, he is still at 
liberty so to do. The committee can only state, that 
they have endeavored to prosecute their inquiries in a 
fair, cautious, and thorou 4 manner, and that they feel 
the utmost confidence in the soundness of the conclusions 
at which they have arrived ; and, conscious that no pro- 
ceeding or neglect on their has justified the remarks 
of Dr. Gay, they here take leave of this subject forever. 

The committee make the following remarks on Mr. 
Wightman’s letter:—The date of Mr. Wightman’s com- 
ing to Bostun is fixed beyond all doubt. The circum- 
stances connected with this occasion have been verbally 
stated to the committee, and are of a nature rendering, 
in their judgment, a mistake impossible. This letter, 
then, proves that, prior to Sept. 28, 1846, or more than 
two days before his interview with Dr. Jackson, Dr. Mor- 
ton called on Mr. Wightman, alluded to some intended 
discovery of great importance, and inquired about bags, 
suitable for holding sulphuric ether. And it would seem 
probable that it was owing only to a casual suggestion 
then made, that Dr. pt Bag rather than some other 
learved chemist, was subsequently consulted by Dr. Mor- 
ton. 


The letter also proves that Dr. Jackson had heard 


from Mr. Wightman (as well as from Mr. Metcalf, see 


. 23) facts which it seems difficult to reconcile with his 

Dr. Jackson's) conviction, expressed so strongly to the 
committee, that Dr, Morton was wholly ignorant of sul- 
phuric ether, down to the interview with him. Dr. Jack- 
son, and his friend Mr. Peabody, seem, indeed, to have 
been aware of the important bearing of Mr. Wightinan’s 
testimony on this point. Therefore, in March, 1847, 
they endeavored strenuously, but in vain, to satisfy him 
that he was mistaken as to the date of his first interview 
with Dr. Morton, about the gas-bags. Jt would seem 
that Dr. Jackson had not yet resorted to the hypothesis 
that he had made his discovery in 1342; since that, 
course, rendered all these transactions with Dr. Morton 
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Eddy and R. H. Eddy, and is authorized by them 
to say that the facts which are within their knowl- 
edge are correctly stated. The editor was unable, 
owing to accidental circumstances, to read it to the 
other surgeons of the hospital; but it has been 
examined by them, and the editor is assured that 
they are satisfied with the statement of all the 
facts that came under their cognizance. 

The reader who has gone through the evidence 
and the report of the trustees, cannot fail to ob- 
serve, in his course through this memoir, how 
completely the statements of Dr. Morton therein 


) are sustained by the evidence, and*by the opinion 


of the trustees. In some important particulars he 
is supported by evidence obtained by the trustees 
long after the memoir had been presented, of the 
existence of which Dr. Morton did not know when 
he prepared the document. | 


William T. Green Morton, of Boston, in the 
United States of America, surgeon-dentist, respect- 
fully asks the attention of the Academy of Sci- 
ences to the subjoined memoir, intended to present 
a history of the course pursued by him which re- 
sulted in the demonstration of the great truth that 
the inhaling of the vapor of sulphuric ether, highly 
rectified, will produce insensibility to pain, in ope- 
; erations upon the human body. 

He intends that this memoir shall state such facts 
only as illustrate the scientific character of the dis- 
covery, and shall not go into questions of personal 
controversy ; but as the manner in which, and the 
person by whom, this discovery was made, have 
become matter of disputation, and as evidence on 
these points has been brought to the attention of 
the Academy in various ways, by other persons, he 
takes the liberty to subjoin, in an appendix, certain 
evidence, taken for a different purpose, which he 
desires to place at the disposal of the Academy, to 
be used by them in such manner as they shall see 
fit, or not to be used at all, as their usage or discre- 
tion shall determine. 


MEMOIR. 


In the summer of 1844, being in the practice of 
dentistry, and desirous to improve myself in chem- 
ical and medical knowledge, I studied in the office 
of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Boston, and in order 
to employ my time to the utmost advantage, I re- 
sided in his family. One day, in casual conversa- 
tion upon “4 p ave of dentistry, I spoke of the 
operation of destroying the nerve of a tooth, and 
remarked that there was always doubt whether the 
tooth could be restored to usefulness, inasmuch as 
the arsenic produced an irritation, and left a sore- 
ness often permanent. Dr. Jackson said, in a 
humorous manner, that I must try some of his 
tooth-ache drops, and proceeded to tell me that at a 
time when he practised medicine, he occasionally 
extracted teeth for particular patients, and that in 
one instance, a patient who could not summon cour- 


age for the operation, asked him to apply something 


of no consequence. Accordingly, in his later interview 
with Mr. Wightman, Dr. Jackson said, in effect, “ You 
may be about right in your dates ; but it is immaterial to 
me, as I can substantiate my discovery as far back as 
1842.” Unfortunately, Dr. Jackson, in the specification 
accompanying the patent, had, under oath, disavowed any 

i prior to that which he made jointly with Dr. 
Morton; and the committee have proved that what Dr. 
Jackson knew about ether in 1842 had been published by 
Pereira in 1839. 
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to alleviate the pain. He applied ether, and with|there I procured ether from the druggist’s, and 
success, for a few days afterwards a friend of this| made experiments upon birds and other animals, 
patient called to obtain some of the “ tooth-ache | endeavoring to get them under the effect of inha- 
drops,’’ as he called them; but Dr. Jackson, not | lation from it. These experiments produced no 
wishing to be troubled with dental business, told | satisfactory result, and they being known among 
him he had none. Dr. Jackson then added, that | my friends, I was mortified and vexed, and bottled 
as this ether might be applied with advantage to | up the subjects, where they remain to this day. 
sensitive teeth, he would send me some. The con-| In the autumn I returned to Boston, and finding 
versation then turned upon the effect of ether upon | that my business, owing to its interruption, re- 
the system, and he told me how the students at | quired my constant attention, I was not able to pur- 
Cambridge used to inhale sulphuric ether from their | sue the investigation at that time. 
handkerchiefs, and that it intoxicated them, making | In the course of the winter (1844-5) Dr. Horace 
them reel and stagger. He gave no further inti-' Wells, of Hartford, Conn., a dentist, and formerly 
mation of the effect of ether, or of the manner of | my partner, came to Boston, and desired me to aid 
applying it. I may add that Dr. Jackson has con- | him in procuring an opportunity to administer the 
firmed my account of this conversation, in his own | nitrous oxide gas, which he said he believed would 
statement to Dr. Gould. | destroy or greatly alleviate pain under surgical op- 
In a few days after this conversation, Dr. Jack- erations. 1 readily consented, and introduced him 
son sent me a bottle of chloric ether, highly recti- | to Dr. George Hayward, an eminent surgeon, who 
fied, as he had offered. At the same time he sent offered to permit the experiment, but as the earliest 
a bottle to two other dentists of high respectability | operation was not to be performed under two or three 
in Boston. I made an experiment with this ether | days, we did not wait for it, but went to Dr. War- 
in destroying the sensibility of a valuable tooth of | ren, whom we found engaged with his class. He 
a patient, Miss , by direct application, telling | told us that his students were preparing to inhale it 
her that the operation would be slow. I was that evening, for sport, and offered to announce the 
obliged to apply it several times, but in the end the | proposal to them, and ask them to meet us at the 
sensibility seemed to be removed, and the tooth is| college. In the evening Dr. Wells and myself 
now, to my knowledge, in a useful condition.* went to the hall, and I took my instruments. Dr. 
About this time the wife and aunt of Dr. Jack-| Wells administered the gas, and extracted a tooth, 
son were under my treatment for dental purposes, | but the patient screamed from pain, and the specta- 
and it was necessary to extract teeth in each case, | tors laughed and hissed. The meeting broke up, 
the operation being painful and the ladies showing | and we were looked upon as having made ourselves 
an unusual degree of sensitiveness. The last | very ridiculous. Isaw nothing more of Dr. Wells, 
named lady, in particular, before the extracting of | but he left my instruments at my office very early 
each tooth, remained several hours in the operating | the next morning, and went directly home. In 
chair, unable to summon courage to endure the | July, being again in Connecticut, I called on Dr. 
operation, and begging to be mesmerized, or that [| Wells, and we spent some time in adjusting our 





would give her something to make her insensible. | 


Dr. Jackson was present and made efforts to en- 
courage the lady, but did not suggest any mode of 
producing insensibility. His suggestions had not 
gone beyond the direct application of ether, in the 
same manner that laudanum and other narcotics have 
always been applied to sensitive teeth. 

The successful application I had made of the 
ether in destroying the sensibility of a tooth, to- 
gether with what Dr. Jackson told me of its 
effects when inhaled by the students at college, 
awakened my attention, and having free access to 
Dr. Jackson’s books, I began to read on the subject 
of its effects upon the animal system. I became 
satisfied that there was nothing new or particularly 
dangerous in the inhaling of ether, that it had 
long been the toy of professors and students, known 
as a powerful anti-spasmodic, anodyne and narcotic, 
capable of intoxicating and stupefying, when taken 
in sufficient quantity. I found that even the appa- 
ratus for inhaling it was described in some treatises, 
but in most cases it was described as inhaled from 
a saturated sponge or handkerchief. Having some 
of the ether left which Dr. Jackson had sent me, I 
inhaled it from a handkerchief, but there was not 
enough to produce a greater effect than exhilara- 
tion followed by headache. 

While investigating this subject 1 was taken 
quite ill, and it being the middle of summer, I was 
advised by my physician to go into the country. I 
took with me from Dr. Jackson’s library, and ob- 
tained in other ways, several books treating on this 
and other subjects. 1 spent two months at the res- 
idence of my father-in-law, in Connecticut. While 

[* See Dr. Bemis’ letter, ante, p.539. The notes are by 
the editor, and are not in the original memoir. ] 





former partnership accounts. He had then given 
up dentistry, and was engaged in conducting an 
exhibition of birds, which he said insured him 
better health. I went with him to the office of Dr. 
Riggs, where I spoke of the gas, and asked them 
to give some to me; but Dr. Wells gave me to 
understand that he had abandoned the experiment, 
thinking it could have no practical value. 

In the autumn of 1845, I returned to my busi- 
ness, which had now become almost exclusively 
mechanical dentistry, or plate work, requiring me 
often to extract a great number of teeth at a time. 
Many of my patients suffered extremely, and some 
were obliged, as is the experience of every dentist. 
to postpone or abandon the supplying full sets of 
teeth. I had, therefore, everything to call my at- 
tention to the destroying or mitigating of pain under 
these operations, and great motive to induce me to 
follow up the subject. Finding that when closed 
up in a hollow tooth, and sealed with wax, etlrer 
would gradually destroy the sensibility of the part, 
I reasoned that perhaps when inhaled it might de- 
stroy or greatly alleviate sensibility to pain generally. 

In the spring of 1846, Thomas R. Spear came 
to study with me, and hearing me converse upon 
the subject, he said he had inhaled ether at the 
Lexington Academy, where he was educated, and 
described to me its effects. This increased my in- 
terest in the subject, and I determined, as soon as 
the pressure of the spring business was over, to 
devote myself to it. In the meantime | tried an 
experiment upon a water spaniel, inserting his head 
in a jar having sulphuric ether at the bottom. This 
was done in the presence of two persons, at my 
house in West Needham, where I reside during the 
summer months. After breathing the vapor for 
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some time, the dog completely wilted down in my | much difference in the qualities of ether, that in so 
hands. I then removed the jar. In about three min- | delicate a matter there would be great difficulty in 


utes he aroused, yelled loudly, and sprung some ten 
feet, into a pond of water. 

Immediately after this experiment, I waited on 
Dr. Granville G. Hayden, a young dentist, told him 
my purpose, and made an agreement with him to 
come to my office and take charge of my business, 
that I might devote myself more exclusively to this 
subject. The agreement was drawn by R. H. 
Dana, Jr., Esq., to whose letter in the appendix I 
take the liberty to refer the Academy in this connec- 
tion.* As soon as Dr. Hayden became acquainted 
with my business, I began to devote myself to my 
experiments.t I inhaled some chloric ether and 
morphine, the effect of which was drowsiness fol- 
lowed by lassitude and headache. 

Early in August I asked Dr. Hayden to procure 
me a four-ounce phial of sulphuric ether from Mr. 
Burnett, a drogpist much relied upon by chemists. 
He did so, and I tried to induce him to take it. As 
he declined, 1 took half of it into the country to try 
again upon my dog. Just asl had got it ready, 
the dog sprang and threw over the jar. I felt vexed, 
and resolved to take it myself, and did so, the next 
day, at my office. I inhaled from my handkerchief 
all the ether that was left, but was not completely 
lost, yet thought myself so far insensible that I be- 
lieved that a tooth could have been drawn with but 
little pain or consciousness. I was unwilling to 


_ send to Burnett’s again for the same article, he be- 


ing a near neighbor, and his young men well ac- 
quainted with mine, lest the knowledge of my 
experiments should get abroad. I accordingly sent 
a student, William P. Leavitt, to druggists in a 
different part of the city, Brewers, Stevens and Co., 
a firm in excellent standing, with directions to get 
sulphuric ether. After some persuasion I induced 
Spear, who had taken it at school, to inhale it. He 
did so, and became so far insensible as to drop the 
handkerchief, and seemed very drowsy and torpid.f 
As this passed off he became excited and furious, 
so that he had to be held down in the chair; but 
this subsided, and on coming to he expressed him- 
self delighted with his sensations. avitt then 
took it, with much the same effect.§ I was much 
discouraged by these attempts. ‘The effects pro- 
duced were not such as I sought for, nor were the 
young men affected in the same manner that I had 
been, and as I observed the dog to be. They were 
much more excited and lessinsensible. Yet I can- 
not help remarking, in this connection, that had this 
sulphuric ether been pure and highly rectified, I 
should have demonstrated its effects then, instead 
of at the subsequent period in September. This 
ether has since been analyzed, as appears by the 
affidavits in the appendix, and found to contain a 
large proportion of alcohol, sulphur acids, and other 
impurities. | 

his experiment was early in August; and it 
being hot weather, and I being somewhat out of 
health, 1 went into the country, and abandoned the 
experiments until the middle of September. With 
the autumn and the restoration of health, my ambi- 
tion led me to resume my experiments ; and J men- 
tioned to Dr. Hayden that | feared there was so 


[* See letters of R. H. Dana, Esq., and F. Dana, M.D., 
ante, p..536-; and Dr. Hayden’s affidavit, p. 535. 

‘. See Mr. Metcalf’s letter, p. 533, and the statement 
of — as to Dr. M.’s going to Burnett’s, at top of 

. 534. 
. t See Spear’s affidavit, p. 534.] 
§ See Leavitt's affidavit, p. 534.] 
|| See evidence on p. 536.) 


bringing about any generally useful and reliable 
results. 

Thinking that a surer efiect might be produced 
by inhaling the ether through some apparatus; I 
called repeatedly on Mr. Wightman, a philosophical 
instrument-maker, for the purpose of procuring or 
contriving an apparatus. While examining his 
bags for inhaling nitrous oxide gas, the thought 
struck me that I could put the ether into one of 
these, and by making an opening to be closed by a 
valve, for the admission of atmospheric air, could 
convert it into an inhaling apparatus. Upon second 
thought I had an impression that ether would dis- 
solve India rubber, and put the question to Mr. 
Wightman. He thought it would. I then put the 
same question as to oil silk. He said he did not 
know, but advised me to consult a chemist, and 
named Dr. Jackson.* I took from Mr. Wightman a 
glass tunnel, purchased an India rubber bag on my 
aig and returned to my office. 1 then sent Leavitt 
to Dr. Gay, a chemist, to ask the simple question 
whether ether would dissolve India rubber. He 
returned, saying that Dr. Gay was notin. In the 
mean time i became satisfied that the bottle and 
glass I had were not large enough for my purposes, 
and not wishing to go to unnecessary expense, | 


from Dr. Jackson's laboratory. He then suggested 
to me to ascertain from Dr. Jackson something as 
to the different qualities and preparations of ether, 
with which he said chemists were always familiar. 
I approved of the suggestion, but feared Dr. Jack- 
son might guess what I was experimenting upon, 
and forestall me. I went to Dr. Jackson's, there- 
fore, to procure a gas-bag, also with the intention 
| of ascertaining something more accurately as to the 
| different preparations of ether, if 1 should find I 
could do so without setting him upon the same 
track of experiment with myself. I am aware that 
| by this admission I may show myself not to have 
been possessed by the most disinterested spirit of 
| philosophic enthusiasm, clear of all regard for per- 
| sonal rights or benefits; but it is enough for me to 
say that I felt I had made sacrifices and run risks 
for this object, that I believed myself to be close 
/upon it, yet where another, with better opportuni- 
ties for experimenting, availing himself of my hints 
,and labors, might take the prize from my grasp. 

I asked Dr. Jackson for his gas-bag. Le told 
'me it was in his house. I went for it, and returned 
‘through the laboratory. He said, in a laughing 
manner, ‘* Well, Doctor, you seem to be all 
equipped, minus the gas.”’ 1 replied, in the same 
manner, that perhaps there would be no need of 
|having any gas, if the person who took it could 
only be made to believe there was gas in it, and 
ailuded to the story of the man who died from 
being made to believe that he was bleeding to 
death, there being in fact nothing but water trickled 
upon his leg; but I had no intention whatever of 
trying such a trick. He smiled and said that was 
a good story, but added, in a graver manner, that I 
had better not attempt such an experiment, lest I 
should be set down as a greater humbug than 
Wells was with his nitrous oxide gas. Seeing 
that here was an opportunity to open the subject, 
I said, in as careless a manner as I could as- 
sume, why cannot | give the ether gas! He said 
that I could do so, and spoke again of the students 
taking it atCambridge. He said the patient would 











[* See Mr. Wightman’s letter, p. 537.} 





said to Dr. Hayden that 1 would borrow a gas-bag- 
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be dull and stupefied, that I could do what I pleased | 


with him, that he would not be able to help him- 
self.* Finding the subject open, I made the inqui- 
ries I wished to as to the different kinds and prepar- 
ations of ether. He told me something about the 
preparations, and thinking that if he had any it 
would be of the purest kind, I asked him to Jet me 
see his. He did so, but remarked that it had been 
standing for some time, and told me that I could 
get some highly rectified at Burnett’s. As I was 
passing out, Dr. Jackson followed me to the door, 
and told me that he could recommend something 
better than the gas-bag, to administer the ether 
with, and gave me a flask with a glass tube in- 
serted in it. 

I procured the ether from Burnett’s, and taking 
the tube and flask, shut myself up in my room, 
seated in the operating chair, and commenced in- 
haling. 1 found the ether so strong that it partially 
suffocated me, but produced a decided effect. I 
then saturated my handkerchief and inhaled it from 
that. I looked at my watch and soon lost con- 
sciousness. As I recovered, I felt a numbness in 
my limbs with a sensation like nightmare, and 
would have given the world for some one to come 
and arouse me. I thought for a moment I should 
die in that state, and that the world would only 
pity or ridicule my folly. At length I felt a slight 
tingling of the blood in the end of my third finger, 
and made an effort to touch it with my thumb, but 
without success. At a second effort, I touched it, 
but there seemed to be no sensation. 1 gradually 
raised my arm and pinched my thigh, but I could 
see that sensation was imperfect. | attempted to 
rise from my chair, but fell back. Gradually I re- 
gained power over my limbs and full consciousness. 
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render the nerve insensible. I learned from Dr. 
Jackson, also, in 1844, the effect of ether when in- 
haled by the students at college, which was cor- 
roborated by Spear’s account, and by what I read. 
I knew of Dr. Wells’ attempt to apply nitrous 
oxide gas for destroying pain under surgical opera- 
tions. I had great motives to destroy or alleviate 
pain under my operations, and endeavored to pro- 
duce such a result by means of inhaling ether, 
inferring that if it would render a nerve insensible, 
directly applied, it might, when inhaled, destroy or 
greatly alleviate sensibility to pain generally. Had 
the ether that I tried on the 5th August been pure, 
I should have made the demonstration then. I fur- 
ther acknowledge that I was subsequently indebted 
to Dr. Jackson for valuable information as to the 
kinds and preparations of ether, and for the rec- 
ommendation of the highly rectified from Bur- 
nett’s as the most safe and efficient. But my obli- 
gation to him hath this extent, no further. Al] that 
he communicated to me I could have get from other 
well informed chemists, or from some books. He 
did not put me upon the experiments ; and when 
he recommended the highly rectified sulphuric 
ether, the effect he anticipated was only that stupe- 
faction which was not unknown, and he did not in- 
timate in any degree a suspicion of that insensibility 
to pain which was demonstrated, and astonished the 
scientific world. ‘ 

As soon as the man whose tooth I extracted left 
my office, I consulted Dr. Hayden as to the best 
mode of bringing out the discovery. We agreed 
it was best to announce it to the surgeons of the 
hospital ;* but as some time would elapse before an 
operation, I thought it best to procure some assur- 
ance which would induce my patients to take it. 


] immediately looked at my watch, and found that I|I therefore called upon the man who had taken it, 
had been insensible between seven and eight minutes. | and found him perfectly well. Thence I went to 

Delighted with the success of this experiment, I) Dr. Jackson, told him what I had done, and asked 
immediately announced the result to the persons | him to give me a certificate that it was harmless in 
employed in my establishment, and waited impa-| its effects. This he positively refused todo. I then 
tiently for some one upon whom I could make a/told him I should go to the principal surgeons and 


fuller trial. 


extracted. 


asked if he could be mesmerized. I told him I had 


something better, and saturating my handkerchief, | 


gave it to him to inhale. He became unconscious 
almost immediately. It was dark, and Dr. Hay- 
den held the lamp, while I extracted a firmly rooted 
bicuspid tooth. There was not much alteration in 
the pulse, and no relaxation of the muscles. He 
recovered in a minute, and knew nothing of what 
had been done to him. He remained for some time 
talking about the experiment, and I took from him a 
certificate.j This was on the 30th of Sept., 1846. 
This I consider to be the first demonstration of this 
new fact in science. I have heard of no one who 
can prove an earlier demonstration. If any one 
can do so, I yield to him the point of priority in 
time. 

I will make a single remark upon the subject of 
my interview with Dr. Jackson. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the question of the origin of all 
ideas. 1 am ready to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to men and to books for all my information 
upon this subject. I nave got here a little and there 
a little. I learned from Dr. Jackson, in 1844, the 
effect of ether directly applied to a sensitive tooth, 
and proved, by experiment, that it would gradually 


* [See Mr. M’Intire’s statement, p. 540.] 
t+ [See Mr. Frost’s certificate, p. 541.] 


Toward evening, a man, residing in | 
Boston, whose certificate is in the appendix, came | 
in, suffering great pain and wishing to have a tooth | 
He was afraid of the operation and_ 





have the question thoroughly tried. J then called on 
Dr. Warren, who promised me an early opportunity 
to try the experiment, and soon after I received the 
invitation inserted in the appendix. 

In the mean time, I made several additional ex- 
periments in my office, with various success. I ad- 
ministered it toa boy, but it produced no other effect 
than sickness, with vomiting, and the boy was taken 
home in a coach, and pronounced by a physician to 
be poisoned. His friends were excited, and threat- 
ened proceedings against me. A notice of my suc- 
cessful experiment having, without my knowledge, 
got into the papers ; several persons called, wishing 
to have it administered. I gave it to a lady, but it 
produced no other effect than drowsiness, and when 
breathed through the apparatus named by Dr. Jack- 
son, it produced suffocation. [ was obliged to aban- 
don this mode, and obtaining from Mr. Wightman a 
conical glass tube, I inserted a saturated sponge in 
the larger end, and she breathed through that. In 
this way she seemed to be in an unnatural state, 
but continued talking, and refused to have the tooth 
extracted. I made her some trifling offer, to which 
she assented, and I drew the tooth, without any 
indication of pain on her part, nota muscle moving. 
Her pulse was at 90, her face much flushed, and 
after coming to, she remained a long time exces- 
sively drowsy. From this experiment, 1 became 
satisfied of what is now well proved, that conscious- 


[* See Dr. Hayden’s affidavit, p. 536.] 
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ness will sometimes remain, after sensibility to pain 
is removed. 

I afterwards gave it to a Miss L., a lady of about 
twenty-five. The effect upon her was rather alarm- 
ing. She sprang up from the chair, leaped into | 
the air, screamed, and was held down with diffi- 
culty. When she came to, she was unconscious 
of what had passed, but was willing to have it ad- 
ministered again, which | did with perfect success, 
extracting two molar teeth. After this, I tried 
several other experiments, some with more and | 
some with less success, giving my principal atten- 
tion to the perfecting of my modes of administering it. 

When the time drew near for the experiment at 
the hospital, I became exceedingly anxious, and 
pave all my time, day and night, hardly sleeping or 
eating, to the contriving of apparatus, and general 
investigation of the subject. 

I called on Dr. Gould, a physician who has paid 
much attention to chemistry, and told him my anx- | 
ieties and difficulties. He sympathized with me, 
gave me his attention, and we sat up nearly all 
night making sketches of apparatus ;* he first sug- 
gesting to me an antidote in case of unfavorable 
effects, and the valvular system, instead of the one 
I then used. The operation was to be at 10 o’clock. 
1 rose at daybreak, went to Mr» Chamberlain, an 
instrument-maker, and, by great urging, got the ap- 
—— done just after ten o’clock, hurried to the 

ospital, and reached the room just as Dr. Warren 
was about to begin the operation ; he having given 
up all hope of my coming. The detailed account 
of this operation will be found in Dr. Warren’s 
communication. There was a full attendance; the 
interest excited was intense, with the most eager 
scrutiny of the patient. When the operation closed, 
the patient described his state, and Dr. Warren an- 
nounced his belief that there had been insensibility 
to pain, my feelings may be better imagined than 
described. 

I was invited to administer it the next day, in an 
operation for a tumor, performed by Dr. Hayward, 
and with perfect success. 

On the 23d October, I saw Dr. Jackson for the 
first time since the interview last described I take 
my account of this interview from a memorandum 
made at the time, the accuracy of which is attested 
by two witnesses of the highest respectability who 
were present. He said he thought he would just 
look in, that he heard I was doing well with the 
ether, and learned from Mr. Eddy that I intended 
to take out a patent, and would make a good deal 
by it. I replied that it had been a cause of anxiety 
and expense to me, but that I thought I should now 
do well with it. He said he thought so too, and 
that he believed he must make me a professional | 
charge for advice. I asked him why in this case, 
more than in any other case of his advice, arising 
out of our previous relations, as mentioned at the 
opening of this memoir. He said that his advice 
had been useful to me, that I should make a good 
deal out of the patent, and that I ought to make 
him a compensation. I told him I would do so if 
I made much by the patent, independent of what I 
gained in my business. He then said he should 
charge me $500. I told him I would pay him that, if 
ten per cent. on the nett profits of the patent amount- 
ed toso much. He said he was perfectly satisfied 
with this arrangement, and so the interview ended. 

The next morning he told Mr. R. H. Eddy 
what had passed, and two or three days afterwards 
Mr. Eddy suggested to me that instead of paying 
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| suggested by others. 


| was the first case of amputation. 





[* See ante, p. 543.] 
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Dr. Jackson a fee, I should interest him in the 

atent, and give him ten per cent. of the nett profits. 
Mr. Eddy made this suggestion out of friendship 
to Dr. Jackson, whom he wished to benefit. He 
added that the patent would thus have the benefit 
of Dr. Jackson’s name and skill; that he would 
thus have a motive to give his attention to the prep- 
aration and the apparatus, and we should be able to 
keep in advance of the improvements that might be 
He also said that if a suit 
was brought, and Dr. Jackson should be a witness, 
as he doubtless would be, the aid he had given me 
might be made a handle of by persons impeaching 
the patent, to invalidate my claim as the discoverer. 
At this time the dentists had organized a formidable 
opposition to the use of ether, and all the medical 
magazines in the Union, except Boston, were ar- 
rayed against it. I felt the need of all the aid I 


could get, and was conscious of a want of thorough 


scientific education myself. 1 was induced by these 
motives to accede to Mr. Eddy’s request, but did 
not then understand that Dr. Jackson claimed to 
be a discoverer at all. But on this head I refer to 
the affidavits of the Messrs. Eddy. 

I continued administering the ether in my office, 
and early in November I applied to Dr. Hayward 
for leave to administer it in a case of amputation, 
which I learned was to take place at the hospital. 
Dr. H. J. Bigelow, in the mean time, had attended 
my experiments at my office, and taking a deep 
interest in the subject, prepared a memoir, which 
he read to the Boston Society for Medical Improve- 
ment, and subsequently to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The surgeons of the hospital informed me that 
they thought it their duty to decline the use of the 
preparation until informed what it was. I immedi- 
ately wrote to Dr. Warren, the senior surgeon, dis- 
closing the whole matter. The operation took 
place on the 7th November. About half an hour 
beforehand, Dr. H. J. Bigelow called for me, and 
said he wished me to be on the spot, in case it 
should be determined to admit me. After remain- 
ing in the ante-room for some time, it was resolved 
by the surgeons to permit the experiment, and I 
administered the ether with perfect success. This 
I will also re- 
mark, that Dr. Jackson was absent from the city at 
this time, and knew nothing of the operation. 

On the 21st November, [administered the ether in 


an operation for a tumor, at the Bromfield House, 


in the presence of a number of medical gentlemen, 
among whom I noticed Dr. Jackson. This was the 
first time he had seen it administered, and no one 
‘ut myself had administered it in Boston or elsewhere, 
to my knowledge. In this instance Dr. Jackson ap- 
peared merely as a spectator. On the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1847, he did the first act indicating to the sur- 
geons that he had any interest in the subject. On 
that day he called at the hospital with some orygen gas 
as an antidote for asphyxia, which he heard was pro- 
duced by the ether. But before this time the sur- 
geons had satisfied themselves that asphyxia was not 
produced. With the single exception of am intima- 
tion to Dr. Warren, which was after tts establishment 
at the hospital, and which appears in his communi- 
cation, none of the surgeons or other persons engaged 
in these experiments had received any idea, from Dr. 
Jackson himself, or from his place be that he was 
in any way connected with this discovery, responsible 
Sor the use of the preparation, entitled to the credit 
of its success, or lable to the odium of its failure.* 


(* By referring to the caption of this memoir, and to the 
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If death or serious injury had occurred to any one, 
Dr. Jackson could not have been in the least degree 
implicated. It was not until danger was over, and 
success certain, until the discovery had arrested the 
attention of the world, until the formidable opposi- 
tion of the dentists and of all the medical maga- 
zines and societies in other places had become pow- 
erless, that Dr. Jackson began to involve himself 
in it, and that his claim to have anticipated the 
effects, and communicated them to me, was brought 
forward. 

On the 19th October, as soon as I felt confident 
of success, | addressed a note to my former part- 
ner, Dr. Wells, informing him of what I had done, 
and asking him to come to Boston and assist me in 
bringing the discovery into use in dentistry. He 
replied by the letter in the appendix, of Oct. 20, 
1846.* He came to Boston, saw several experi- 
ments in my office, expressed himself alarmed, said 
I should kill some one yet, and break myself up in 
my business. He left abruptly, but without inti- 
mating a claim to the discovery, although he could 
recognize the ether, and was freely told that it was 
ether.¢ J have also the authority ef Dr. Warren 
and Dr. Hayward, for saying that no allusion was 
made by Dr. Wells to ether, to their knowledge, 
when he made his experiment in Boston, in 1844-5. 

I am aware that a communication to an institu- 
tion whose objects are scientific, and not personal, 
gives me no right to argue the question of my own 
claim to a discovery, in opposition to the claims of 
others. I have endeavored to state no facts but 


first column of p. 543, the reader will he reminded that 
this statement is authorized by the surgeons. It is also 
fully borne out by the trustees in their report. } 

* See ante, p. 554, Dr. Wells’ letter. 

ts See ante, pp. 554-5, Mr. R. H. Eddy’s letter. | 
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such as fairly illustrate the history of this demon- 
stration. If these have any bearing upon the claims 
of others, I am entitled to the benefit of the effect. 
But this memoir is not intended to present the 
whole of my comparative rights, as against the 
claims of Dr. Jackson or Dr. Wells. If a tribu- 
nal were opened for such a discussion, 1 would 
most cheerfully prepare fur the hearing, and sub- 
mit myself to the judgment, of any enlightened 
umpire. I have proposed such a course to Dr. 
Jackson, who has declined it. 

In justice to myself, 1 should say, that I took out 
my patent early, before 1 realized how extensively 
useful the discovery would be, and beside the mo- 
tive of profit and remuneration to myself, 1 was 
advised that it would be well to restrain so powerful 
an agent, which might be employed for the most 
nefarious purposes. | gave free rights to all char- 
itable institutions, and offered to sell the right to 
surgeons and physicians for a very small price, 
such as no one could object to paying, and reason- 
ably to dentists. I had little doubt that the proper 
authorities would take it out of private hands, if 
the public good required it, making the discoverer, 
who had risked reputation, and sacrificed time and 
money, such a compensation as justice required.* 
But as the use bas now become general and almost 
necessary, I have long since abandoned the sale of 
rights, and the public use the ether freely, and I 
believe I am the only person in the world to whom 
this discovery has, so far, been a pecuniary loss. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. T. G. Morton. 
Boston, (U.S. A.,) July 31, 1847. 


“ Provision was made accordingly in all the sales of 
rights made by Dr. Morton. See p. 551.] 





ILLNESS AND DEATH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Tur correspondent of the New York Express, 
in a letter dated Washington, 21st Feb., 1848, says, 
that while a question was being taken upon giving 
the thanks of congress to Generals Quitman, 
Shields, Smith, and Pillow, Mr. Adams was ob- 
served by those sitting in close proximity, to be 
apparently losing his strength. His right hand 
was reaching over his desk, and his lips in motion, 
as if struggling to address the speaker. 

The members of the house rose instantly from 
their seats, and great excitement pervaded the hall ; 
—the house adjourned. Mr. Adams was borne 
from the hall of the house by several of the mem- 
bers, first into the rotunda, and afterwards into the 
speaker’s room. 

Mr. Adams said but yesterday, to one of his 
friends, that he should not live the session out. He 
was apparently quite well a moment before, and 
conversed freely with his friends. During the 
morning he was complying with the request of one 
who had asked him for a piece of poetry, and had 
finished it after the house met. (It was half-past 
one when he was attacked.) 

Just a moment before the attack, he had signed 
his name twice for meinbers, who had asked his 
autograph. The marked and general respect 
shown for Mr. Adams, was one of the agreeable 
reminiscences of this sad event. I was speculat- 
ing only this morning upon his age, and those of 





his compatriots, in a letter to your readers, and in 
an hour or two has come this sudden change in 
the appearance and prospects of the distinguished 
man. 

Half-past one.—The senate have just adjourned. 
Mr. Benton communicated to the senate notice of 
the sudden illness of Mr. Adams, and moved the 
adjournment. 

Quarter to two.—Mr. Adams has several phy- 
sicians with him, but exhibits no signs of returning 
consciousness. The report is that he is sinking. 

Two o’clock.—Mr. Giddings informs me that 
he shows signs of life. His face is much distorted 
with the marks of the struggle incident to his at- 
tack in the house. He has just now attempted to 
speak, but cannot articulate a word. Under med- 
ical advice he has submitted to leeching. 

Half-past two.—Mrs. Adams and daughter are 
with him, and Mr. A. is no worse. The reports, 
however, are quite contradictory, and many despair 
of his recovery. 

Three o’clock.—None but the physicians and 
family are present, and the reports again become 
more and more doubtful. The physicians say that 
Mr. Adams may not live more than an hour, or he 
may live two or three days. 

His right side is wholly paralyzed, and the left 
not under control, there being continually involun- 
tary motions of the muscles. Everything which 
medical aid can do has been done for his relief. 
Briefly, just now, by close attention, he seemed 
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anxious to ‘‘thank the officers of the house.’ 
Then again he was heard to say, ‘“‘ composed,” 
** this is the last of earth.’’ There was a struggle 
to speak and again a relapse. 

Mr. Adams lay in the speaker’s room apparently 
unconscious till the 23d. Congress daily met to 
adjourn. On the 23d he died. 





From the New York Courier and Enquirer, 25 Feb., 1848. 


Joun Quincy Apams is no more—He died in 
the capitol, in the armor he had so long and so 
honorably worn—on the field of his service and his 
fame—in face of his country and of heaven—with- 
out fear and without reproach: and there survives 
not, among the tens of millions of freemen who 
inhabit this republic—which almost from his cra- 
dle to his grave he has so ably and faithfully 
served, and which he has seen grow, from a grain 
of mustard seed, into the wide spreading and shel- 
tering tree which we now behold and glory in— 
there survives not one of wider and more diversified 
knowledge, of purer heart, of warmer patriotism. 

He has died as it was meet for such a man to 
die ; as, if he could have controlled the event, he 
would doubtless himself have desired to die—in 
the faithful and assiduous discharge, to the last, 
of a high public trust. 

Mr. Adams was born in 1767, and consequently 
was at his decease in his eighty-second year. In 
1778 he may be said to have begun his eventful 
public career—at 11 years of age—which has 
been followed until more than four-score years 
have passed over his honored head. 

In February of that year he embarked in the 
smal] frigate Boston, with his father, just appointed 
by the continental congress commissioner to 
France. The British fleets on the coast were 
watching for this ‘ emissary,’’ as John Adams 
was considered, and hoping to intercept him, and 
to be able to cut short his revolutionary career, 
as they had that of Colonel Laurens, of S. C., by 
imprisonment in the Tower. 

A fierce tempest, in the course of which the 
Boston was struck with lightning, swept them off 
from the American coast and beyond the reach of 
those lying in wait for them ; and thus commenced 
a public life, long drawn out, and which has sur- 
vived many storms, and which has been the wit- 
ness of more, and more extraordinary, political 
revulsions and results than ever before, probably, 
were crowded within the sphere of one existence 
—and the part which Mr. Adams has played in 
many of these results will connect his name with 
them forever. 

John Q. Adams embraced the opportunities of 
a good education presented by his father’s resi- 
dence in Europe. He went to St. Petersburg, 
when only 14 years of age, as private secretary 
to the then American minister there, and after re- 


maining abroad some years, he returned home, 


entered Harvard University, and was graduated with 
honor in 1787—after which he became a law stu- 
dent with the distinguished Theophilus Parsons of 
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Newburyport, long the eminent chief justice of 
Massachusetts. 

In 1794, John Quiney Adams being then 26 
years old, was appointed, by Washington, minister 
of the United States at the Hague ; and in the 
ensuing year, upon an intimation that he was dis- 
posed to renounce his station and return to his 
country and profession, Gen. Washington thus 
wrote to old John Adams : 


Purtapevpnia, 20th Aug., 1794. 

Mr. Jonn Abams—Your son must not think of 
retiring from the walk he is now in. His prospects, 
if he pursues it, are fair; and I shall be much mis- 
taken if, in as short a time as can well be expected, 
he is not found at the head of the diplomatic corps, 
be the government administered by whomsoever the 
people may choose.” 


Gen. Washington confirmed this favorable, and, 
as subsequent events have abundantly proved, the 
just estimate of the talents and character of the 
young diplomatist, by appointing him, in 1796, 
minister of the United States to the Court of Prus- 
sia, and in that country he resided many years; 
and until the close of his illustrious father’s pres- 
idential term. He then returned home, and was 
chosen a senator of the United States from Massa- 
chusetts. While holding this high station, he was 
elected professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres in the 
Harvard University, and actively and ably and faith- 
fully discharged the duties of that professorship. 

In 1809, Mr. Adams was appointed, by Presi- 
dent Madison, minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Russia. This is the period of his life 
which will most divide the judgment of posterity ; 
for here it was that, having separated from early 
political friends, and denouncing men and their 
motives, with whom he had long appeared to act 
in harmony, he seemed to be receiving reward 
from his former oppenents. Ours is not the pen, 
nor this the occasion, to revive the bitter feuds of 
that day—the memory and almost the passions of 
which, reach even unto this; but in purporting to 
present a sketch of the life of this venerable man, it 
did not seem possible to omit allusion to what pos- 
sibly gave a coloring to the public acts of that life. 

Mr. Adams was still American minister at St. 
Petersburg when the war of 1812 occurred, and 
his watchful patriotism left no effort untried that 
could promote the success, or encourage fhe zeal, 
of his countrymen in that war; and it was mainly 
owing to his enterprise that the friendly mediation 
of Russia in the controversy was eventually 
brought about. When it was finally agreed that 
commissioners should be named on the part of the 
United States and of Great Britain to treat of 
peace, Mr. Adams was associated with Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Russell, as such commis- 
sioners. They met first at Gottenburg, we be- 
lieve. The seat of negotiation was transferred to 
Ghent, where was concluded the treaty that ter- 
minated the war with Great Britain. At its close 


Mr. Adams was transferred, as minister plenipo- 
tentiary, from St. Petersburg to London, and there 
it was the fortune of the writer of these sad remi- 
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niseences, to be admitted to his intimacy and to 
live much in his society—a society which no one 
at all imbued with any love of letters, or open to 
the attractions of a pure and simple life, could fre- 
quent without being wiser and better for it. 

Mr. Adams was recalled from his mission in 
London, by President Monroe, to become the sec- 
retary of state. His conduct of that department, 
is among the brightest portions of sour archives. 
In 1825 the house of representatives of the United 
States, on the failure of an election by the people, 
chose Mr. Adams president of the United States, 
and an honester, more single-minded, more disin- 
terested, more patriotic chief magistrate, no coun- 
try ever prospered under. 

We would not, in such a paper as this, utter 
what might seem disrespectful to the people of the 
United States—yet we must, as the sober convic- 
tion of our judgment, declare that, if Mr. Adams 
had been less a patriot and more a partisan, he 
might possibly have been reélected for a second 
term. But on that score he was uncompromising 
and inflexible—and it is within our knowledge 
that, to a person representing to him that promi- 
nent officers of the federal government were using 
the influence of their stations against him, he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I only ask, are they faithful officers? If 
they do their duty to their country, and fulfil the 
obligations of their office, I seek to inquire no fur- 
ther—and if I cannot conduct my administration 
on these principles, I am content to go hack to 
Quincy.”? He did go back to Quincey, and witha 
conscience void of offence—with patriotism unsul- 
lied by corruption—and the people have siace had 
partisans for their presidents. 

After two years, having retired from the presi- 
dency in 1831, Mr. Adams was chosen to represent 
the congressional! district in which Quincy is situ- 
ated; and he continued, by successive and almost 
unanimous elections, to be such representative to 
the hour of his death. 

Of his congressional career, as of his career as 
president, we say, with entire confidence, that it was 
honest, fearless, disinterested and high-principled. 
His knowledge was most comprehensive—his mem- 
ory tenacious—his elocution forcible and finished ; 
and under a cold exterior, his nature was so ear- 
nest as to lend the greatest animation to his rea- 
soning, and, at times, almost fierceness to his 
invective. 

But that tongue is now silent in death—that 
trembling hand—the index of anything but a trem- 
bling heart—is at rest. A whole people mourns 
a great man and a great benefactor dead. The 
congress of the nation—with reverence meet, and 
sympathy which all hearts acknowledge and ap- 
prove—have paid the highest tribute to such worth 
and services, by abstaining from their daily labors 
in the capitol, while his mortal agony was yet pro- 
longed beneath its dome. 

‘* This is the last of earth—and | am content,” 
were the sublime words, which the latest utterance 
of this ‘‘ old man eloquent’? gave to his country- 
men—words denoting foregone reflection, and set- 





tled faith, and immortal hopes. Words which 
could only be suggested by a conscience at ease 
with itself—for which reflection upon the past had 
no regrets, and for which the future had no terrors. 
They were the dying words of a Christian, philos- 
opher and statesman. 


From the Washington Correspondent of the Boston Courier. 


Mr. Adams sinks behind the horizon of life with 
all eyes turned towards his setting. What a glo- 
rious reputation does he leave behind him! Among 
all the men in Washington, of whatever shade of 
opinion, not one is to be found who will refuse to 
accord to him entire purity of character, and per- 
fect integrity of purpose. He is universally be- 
lieved to have performed every public act of his 
long life, with a conscientious regard to his con- 
victions of duty, unswerved by public clamor, and 
unswayed by party zeal. His private life is free 
from every taint of suspicion. No excesses of 
youth, no vices of manhood, no frailties of age, are 
even imputed to him. He has passed every ordeal, 
and comes out at the last, unsuspected of any act 
inconsistent with the character of an honest and 
conscientious man. And not only is Mr. Adams 
regarded as one of the purest, but as the most 
learned and the ablest, of modern statesmen. He 
is considered as great as he is pure. 

These are the impressions which fill the public 
mind in Washington, as Mr. Adams passes away 
from the scenes of his labors. New England may 
well be proud of having produced such aman. She 
has not only been benefitted by his services, her 
character is elevated by his virtues. The free 
states will never know the full extent of their obli- 
gations to him for his exertions in the cause of 
freedom, for they will never fully realize the im- 
mense moral effect upon the south, of his efforts 
in behalf of the right of petition, and the rights of 
an oppressed race. 


From the Salem Register. 

Joun Quincy Apaws.—In his 81st year, and 
in the midst of his official duties, John Quincy 
Adams closes his earthly career. From the cra- 
dle to the grave, his whole life has passed in the 
exercise of the highest trusts, the most honored 
stations, and the most exalted duties—unscathed, 
unsuspected, and unalloyed. No life was ever 
more wholly and exclusively devoted to his country 
than his has been; no trusts were ever more hon- 
orably fulfilled. His administration will ever be 
held up as the model administration for a republi- 
can government; and history will trace, to its 
close, the commencement of those measures which 
will eventually overturn our liberties, as they have 
already done our constitution. Our country was 
too far gone in corruption to sustain a perfectly 
pure administration, and Mr. Adams lost his office 
because he would not violate its duties. Thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and perfectly acquainted with the duties of 
his station, he lost the office of president because 
he would not pander to party and associate with 
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corruption. 
could have retained this effice to the utmost verge 
of his wishes. But, under his administration, no 
man lost office because he was Mr. Adams’ enemy, 
and no one obtained it because he was Mr. Adams’ 
friend. The only standard of his administration 
was qualification, and the best qualified ever ob- 
tained the posts for which they were best fitted. 
He never belonged to any party—he never pan- 
dered to any. A patriot in every sense, he would 
never deviate from the straight line of duty to court 
‘any party, or to screen himself from unpopularity. 
Such is the man the nation mourns with tears of 
blood, and to his memory history and virtue will 
ever do justice. The venomed breath of slander 
will now he smothered, and the voice of detraction 
he forever silenced. 

Mr. Adams was descended from the noblest 


Had he consented to intrigue, he | 
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to pass resolutions implying adisapprobation of his 
course, with the same instinctive delicacy with 
which he had resigned his mission to Berlin, he 
relinquished his seat in the United States Senate. 
He was soon, however, called to represent the 
nation at the court of St. Petersburg, where he 
obtained the utmost distinction and influenée, from 
which resulted the intervention of Russia and the 
commission to Ghent, of which he was the head, 
and which terminated in the treaty cf peace with 
Great Britain. After the peace he was appointed 
embassador to the court of St. James, and from 
the duties of this mission he was recalled to enter 
the department of siate, over which he presided 
during the whole administration of Mr. Monroe. 
Whilst at Russia, he was appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but he 
declined accepting the post. His diplomatic de- 








ty. tf stock—the nobles of nature. His mother was one | spatehes, as minister and secretary of state, are 
i, fe th of the first women of her age, and his father the | models for statesmen of all ages. 

Pac’, father of our liberties and constitution—in the} He was elected to succeed Mr. Monroe as pres- 
: © : emphatic language of Jefferson, ‘‘ the Colossus of | ident of the United States. His administration of 
al). congress, the pillar of support to the Declaration | the presidency was a_ perfect illustration of the 
ad of Independence, and its ablest advocate and de-| principles of our constitution, and of a republic 
ics.” fender.’’ The son was a legitimate scion of this | purely and faithfully governed. In the defeat he 
: h noble stock. Cradled in the revolution, and nursed | sustained when a candidate for reélection, there is 
ay by liberty and patriotism, at nine years of age he | demonstration that no other than a party govern- 
Bete) heard the Declaration of Independence first read | ment can be maintained in this country, and that 
as 4 from the Old State House in Boston, and imbibed | the tinsel glare of martial show, and the exhibition 
a all its principles. At twelve, he accompanied his |}of that most common quality, courage, will out- 
iT): father to Europe, when he sailed on the mission to | weigh the highest qualifications and a whole life 
Bas > make peace with the mother country. After|devoted to civil public services. After again 


spending several years in Europe, attending some 


returning to private life, he was elected for eight 
of their literary institutions, and acting in some 


or nine successive terms as representative in con- 





subordinate diplomatic stations, at twenty years of 
age he had returned home, and taken his degree 
at the university in Cambridge. He studied the 
profession of law with Chief Justice Parsons, at 
Newburyport, and commenced the practice in 
Boston. Here he wrote several papers in the 
Boston Centinel, under the signature of ‘ Pusui- 
coua,”’ vindicating the course of Washington and 
the proc!amation of neutrality. He was soon after 
sent to the Hague and Berlin on diplomatic mis- 
sions. ‘These he executed with such fidelity as to 
elicit Washington’s testimony that he was the 
most useful public minister of the nation. At the 
defeat of his father and the accession of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the presidency, he resigned his office as 
minister to Berlin, though urged by Mr. Jefferson 
to retain his post. But a sensitive delicacy would 
not suffer it. He again returned to Boston and 
resumed his profession. He was soon, however, 
elected to the senate of Massachusetts, and in 1806 
became Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory 
in the university. In his lectures at Cambridge, 
he was most popular. He also, for five years, 
represented Massachusetts in the United States 
Senate. In the conscientious discharge of his 


duties as senator, he gave support to some of the 
measures of Mr. Jefferson, although he had been 
the successful opponent of his father, and he dif- 
fered in his opinions from his colleague. 

The legislature of his state having thought fit 





gress from his district, taking his seat in 1831, 
only two years after he left the presidential chair. 
But for his independence and want of subserviency, 
the senate of the United States would have been 
again honored by his presence, and our state would 
have enrolled his name on the list of her govern- 
ors. In congress he has been the most attentive 
member—not only in his seat, but at the head of 
the arduous committees on which, from time to 
time, he has been placed— 


Amidst the faithless, faithful found, 
In times that tried men’s souls. 


On Mr. Adams’ accession to the presidency, all 
his predecessors, except Washington, survived, 
and at the time of his decease, all his predeces 
sors and his immediate successor have passed 
away. 

As a controversial writer, no man of the age 
could cope with him; and all who dared to meas- 
ure a lance with him were not only unhorsed, but 
slain. His habits were pure, simple, and unos- 
tentatious even to awkwardness. He always arose 
before day, and, when in health, made his own 
fire. He used great exercise, and was peculiarly 
fond of bathing and swimming. No one ever was 
more industrious, or sacrificed less of his time. 
He was one of the most prolific writers of the age. 
His journal, which he kept from early life, and 
which embodies all his conversations with distin- 
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guished men of his own and other countries, is, no 
doubt, the most valuable document in being, and a 


| son and daughter of Adam. Who of us is exempt 
from sickness and pain? Here is a discovery (per- 


richer legacy to his children than the ample for-| haps yet only in its infancy) which promises sup- 


tune he leaves. This fortune is not the result of 
a niggardly economy, (for Mr. Adams always 
spent more than his official income,) but of two 
successful speculations, and a great rise in value 


of his patrimonial estates. Mr. Adams leaves. 


also copies of every letter he ever wrote, and 
amongst his voluminous productions are most able 
eulogies on Madison, Monroe and Lafayette. His 
own eulogy should be pronounced before our own 
legislature, at its present session, by a statesman 
and scholar of as industrious life, pure patriotism, 
and unspotted private character as his own, the 
president of Harvard University. 

Mr. Adams was a devoted and true disciple of 
Jesus Christ, whose gospel was his daily study, 
and his life was illustrated by every Christian vir- 
tue. His letters to his son and his lecture on 
faith cast a blast on infidelity, and breathed into 
the Christian the breath of life. 

Mr. Adams leaves a widow, to whom he was 
married in London, in 1797. She was the 
daughter of Col. Joshua Johnson, then consul at 
London, and the niece of his brother, Gov. John- 
son of Maryland, a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and a signer of the Declara- 


tion of Independence. Mr. Adams leaves also his | 


youngest son, Charles F., who married a daughter 
of Hon. Peter C. Brooks of Boston, and who has 
several children; and the widow of his eldest son, 
John, (who is also the niece of Mrs. Adams,) with 
one or two children. He owned and occupied the 
mansion house of his father in Quincy. 

In the halls of congress, where his career 
closed, he was looked upon with veneration. 
There he devoted himself to the promotion of 
liberty and the defence of the oppressed and 
enslaved, to wrest the hand of violence and still 
the iron voice of war. In the midst of his duties 
the shaft of death was sped, and his earthly career 
terminated. It was the death, of all others, he 
would have chosen. Such a life was worthy of 
such a death, such a triumph over the grave, and 
such an entrance to eternity. On the eve of the 


port to the trembling flesh in an hour of deep 
anguish, from the throes of nature, or the opera- 
tions of surgery. If it were only for avoiding the 
agony of losing teeth, which begins before we have 
fully passed through the pain of their growth, and 
, continues with us (painful warning !) till we lie down 


|in the dust—this discovery ought to be looked to 


with the greatest interest by every one of our read- 
ers. It is considered, in Europe, the greatest dis- 
covery of the age we live in. 

In the second place, while royal societies and 
scientific academies, all over Europe, are seeking 
to determine to which of the American claimants 
belongs the honor of this discovery—so that they 
may rank him with Jenner, as one of the great 
benefactors of his species—the directors of the 
hospital in which it was brought to the test, have 
made an official report, in which they endeavor, so 
far as is in their power, to settle that question. 
Here, where the discovery was proclaimed, where 
the claimants reside, where all the facts are best 
known—here, if anywhere, and now, if ever, can 
the rival claims be justly weighed, and that evidence 
be put forth upon which the decision of posterity 
will be founded. Without previous acquaintance 
with either of the parties, we will confess that our 
sympathies are with the man who has in some de- 
gree (and only temporarily, we are confident) im- 
paired both his health and his fortune by working 
out this discovery. The decision in his favor is 
made by parties whose prepossessions must have 
inclined them all the other way. 
| Asan important occurrence of the Living Age, 
| it is appropriate to our name and objects, to publish 
, to the world, in an authentic and convenient shape, 
, what has thus happened in the city of our own res- 
idence ; and there are many reasons why the whole 
, affair should be compressed into a single number. 
| It can thus be more conveniently spread over the 
| face of the whole earth; and it may thus be the 
| means of introducing our journal to thousands who 
| would otherwise never have known it. This last 





| 


day consecrated by the birth of the Father of his | argument will, we are sure, be weighty in the minds 


Country, he receives the summons to meet him in 
the regions of endless felicity. 


No passion fierce, no low desire, 
Has quenched the radiance of the flame ; 
Back to its God the living fire 


Reverts, unclouded as it came. 
» 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





of all to whom the growth and development of this 
| enterprise is desirable. 

| It will be interesting information to many of our 
| readers, that the gentleman whose name appears on 
| the first page of this number, and who is now a 
'member of the bar in Boston, is the same person 
who some years ago published a very different chap- 
|ter of his own experience and travels, under the 


Many of our readers will be disappointed at) title of Two Years before the Mast; a work which 


secing so large a part of this number occupied by | we think made a life-long impression upon every 
a single subject. We are free to acknowledge that | one who read it, and which has probably, by turn- 
it is not altogether satisfactory to us; but we ask ing the attention of many thousands of Americans 
the general reader to be patient while we urge a| towards California, hastened, in some degree, the 
few arguments in favor of our cours2 in the matter. | occupation of the solitary shores of the Pacific. 

In the first place, the subject is, above all things} A few pages to the memory of a great man, to 
pertaining to this life only, (if, indeed, al/ matters | whom we have private as well as public obligations, 
do not connect us with eternity,) important to every! are all that remained to us in this number. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit ot 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackicood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the Uniled Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsicorth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Zhe Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign couniries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a mm process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vcyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shad systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
leisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
Wy a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the saine time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Tenms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lrrrert & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sis., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any mm wil! be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. 37 To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Four copies for . . , . $20 00 
— =< 2 : R ‘ . $40 00 
Twelve ‘* . ‘ . . $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1347, 
hanaseimely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bouad, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, amd thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes im ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
a se there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissie’ 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselve, 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within tae definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued im 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives ip 
eighteen months. ; 





the utmost expansion of the present age. 


Wasurneron, 27 Dec., 1945. 
OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 


J.Q. ADAMS 














